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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——.—_—_. 


UCH excitement has been caused in France during 
\ the week by the statement that Hakki Pasha, the 
Turkish Grand Vizier (who has steadily refused to accept the 
terms which the French Government impose as the condition 
of admitting any Turkish loan to quotation on the Bourse), 
had made arrangements for a loan with Sir Ernest Cassel. 
Directly this statement was made there was an outburst of 
indignation in the French newspapers. . It was said that the 
Young Turks were levying blackmail on the French Govern- 
ment in order to get a loan on easier terms than the safe- 
guarding of French interests warranted, and that the group 
of financiers for whom Sir Ernest Cassel acts were guilty 
of an unfriendly act towards France. We understand, 
however, that Sir Ernest Cassel’s negotiations did not 
reach such a definite point as was supposed, and of course 
his negotiations have no kind of official support from the 
British Government. We have discussed the whole affair 
elsewhere. Here we will only say that while we sympathise 
in certain respects with the Turkish point of view, and while 
we dislike very much the mingling of diplomacy and com- 
mercial enterprise which is familiar in France as well as in 
Germany, we hold that the one great object of Great Britain 
should be to preserve the policy of the Triple Entente. There 
should be no suspicion of conflict between French and British 
interests in South-Eastern Europe. 





The Matin of last Saturday stated that Turkey has con- 
cluded a secret military understanding with Rumania. The 
announcement was followed by vaguely worded denials; but 
it is certainly curious that the Turkish Grand Vizier, Hakki 
Pasha, who was in Paris, and who cannot have desired such an 
agitating statement to be believed just when he was discussing 
a loan with the French Government, said no word by way 
of contradiction. On the whole, however, there is not 
enough testimony in support of the alleged understanding to 
make us definitely believe in it. If it exists, it is directed 
against Bulgaria. Bulgaria is the chief potential enemy of 
Turkey, and it is only by reducing the danger from Bulgaria 
that the Young Turks can feel any confidence in the prolonga- 
tion of their régime. Any report of an understanding that 
would secure Turkey against Bulgaria must therefore have an 
air of credibility. 


Such an understanding would mean that Turkey would be 
drawn more closely into the orbit of Germany and Austria- 





Hungary, for a Hohenzollern sits on the throne of Rumania, 
and his country has long been attached unofficially to the 
Triple Alliance. The statement that Turkey and Rumania 
have made a military Convention is therefore only another 
way of repeating the reports as to an extension of the Triple 
Alliance so as informally to include Turkey. We can under- 
stand the attractions. for the Young Turk officers who 
dominate the Turkish Government of feeling that they have 
the great strength of the Powers of Central Europe at their 
back, but the disadvantages would be very serious. Russia 
would be provoked, and every Balkan State would feel that a 
new danger threatened it. The normal unrest of the Balkans 
would be greatly aggravated. We trust that the announce- 
ment by the Matin may turn out to be an overstatement, and 
that Turkey may keep clear of highly invidious Agreements. 


The German Emperor has been received with enthusiasm 
and many marks of honour on his visit to the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. On Wednesday he made a long speech at 
the Town Hall of Vienna. After thanking the Municipality 
for naming part of the Ringstrasse after him, he referred to 
the critical moment “when the Emperor Francis Joseph’s 
ally had stood at his side in shining armour te fulfil what was 
at once a command of duty and of friendship, for the Austro- 
German alliance had passed into the belief and life of both 
peoples to the advantage of the world at large.” This was 
an allusion, of course, to the coercion of Russia by Germany 
when Servia, with the strength of Russia behind her, was 
threatening to trip up Austro-Hungarian schemes. Hitherto 
the German bureaucracy has wrapped up the act of coercion 
in extremely polite disguises. It has been reserved for the 
Emperor to call a spade a spade, or, rather, shining armour 
shining armour. 


On Friday week the National Assembly at Athens opened 
in scenes of disorder When M. Rallis attempted to take the 
oath, the New Testament was snatched from under his hand 
and carried out of the Chamber by a group of Independents. 
The President was driven from the chair, and several free- 
fights followed. The most agitating question before the 
Assembly was whether it should be a revisionist or a con- 
stituent body. When it was summoned on the advice of M. 
Venezelos, it was unquestionably summoned as a revisionist 
body, with power to deal only with certain specified non- 
fundamental points in the Constitution. Last Sunday M. 
Venezelos, whom the Greeks have decided to hail as their 
kero and saviour, arrived in Athens. He was escorted from 
Crete by a Committee of Deputies. He has begun to exert the 
great informal power which popular favour has placed in his 
hands with firmness and good sense, and he certainly seems 
more capable than any other public man of reducing the 
present chaos to some kind of order. 


He soon made known his opinions. He stated that when 
he advised the late Military League to dissolve itself and 
summon a National Assembly, he recommended a revisionist 
body, and he meant what he said. The word “ revisionist ” 
was challenged by his audience, but, as the Times corre- 
spondent tells us, M. Venezelos repeated the word several 
times, and the opposition gradually died away. On Monday 
the Assembly decided by 148 votes to 121 to postpone the 
question of its character and functions. The minority 
consisted of the Independents and the supporters of M. 
Mavromichalis. Of course Greece would be safer from 
rapid and violent political upheavals if a Second Chamber 
were created. But that is obviously a counsel of perfection 
at present, as the greatest danger would be a continuance of 
the controversy as to the functions of the Assembly. And 
the proposal to introduce a fundamental change in the Con- 
stitution, like the creation of a Second Chamber, would of 
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course prolong that controversy. As it is, the crisis has been 
relieved chiefly through the strong and clear statement of 
M. Venezelos. As to the relations of Greece with Turkey, 
the Patriarch has abandoned the National Assembly of the 
Orthodox Church which had been called together at Con- 
stantinople, but the Turkish Government has not yet released 
all the delegates who were arrested. The most disquieting 
rumours come from Thessaly, where it is said that the Turks 
are making exceptional military preparations on the frontier. 








The British section of the Brussels Exhibition was success- 
fully reopened by King Albert on Monday. King Albert 
assured the British Minister and the representatives of 
the Board of Trade and the British Royal Commissioner- 
General how deeply he had sympathised with them in the 
disaster, and how keenly he appreciated their energy and 
resolution in setting to work at once to restore the section. 
“Your high courage,” he continued, “has added a new 
element of attraction to our great enterprise, and you 
have given to us Belgians a new testimony of friendship 
which we shall never forget.” He could find no words to 
express his admiration for the unconquerable tenacity, so 
characteristic of their race, shown by the British Government 
and exhibitors. The reconstituted section, to judge from the 
accounts in the Press, does not suffer from comparison with 
its predecessor, and it is interesting to learn that in the depart- 
ment of ceramics those firms who lost most heavily by the fire 
are most conspicuous by the splendour of their exhibits. 





The most important news from America is the statement, 
volunteered by President Taft on the 18th inst., that he meant 
to ask Congress for £400,000 for the fortification of the Panama 
Canal, as he thinks the time has now come to begin work. 
The President is also reported to have reiterated his con- 
viction that it was advisable to adhere to the two ‘ Dread- 
noughts’ programme until the canal is finished,—a significant 
tribute to the value of the canal for national defence. In 
this context we may note that M. Bunau-Varilla has pub- 
lished several letters in the Débats in support of his con- 
tention that the permanent fortification of the canal is 
irreconcilable with the loyal interpretation of the Treaty 
between the United States and the Republic of Panama, 
which M. Bunau-Varilla represented at Washington. “ If 
the United States fortify the isthmus, they will justify their 
action, not by appealing to the Hay-Pauncefote or Hay-Bunau- 
Varilla Treaties, neither of which deals with this question, 
but by extending the Monroe doctrine, which may be 
summed up in the words ‘America for the Americans.’” He 
accordingly urges the great naval Powers to formulate their 
protests against an extension which affects their natural 
rights, and is bound to lead to discontent and even war. 


An unexpected interview between Mr. Taft and Mr. Roose- 
velt took place, apparently at Mr. Roosevelt’s request, at 
New Haven, Connecticut, on Monday. It has led to more 
speculation than ever as to their relations. The Washington 
correspondent of the Times records the report that Mr. Taft 
reiterated his sympathy with Mr. Roosevelt’s struggle against 
“bossism” in New York State. But the interview has 
caused a contrary rumour that Mr. Taft reproached Mr. 
Roosevelt for weakening the Republican Party by his 
recent speeches, and that there is a definite political 
estrangement between them. It seems to us that as 
Mr. Roosevelt is concerned at the moment, to the 
exclusion of all other ideas, with the purification of political 
life, he hopes to do this by bringing the whole Republican 
Party bodily over to Progressive Republicanism. Rather 
than fail in the object of his life, he would, no doubt, consent 
to the temporary disruption of his party. But we feel sure 
that disruption is no part of his policy as such. He would 
rather see the Republican Party, with Mr. Taft at its head, 
killing off “the Old Guard” at once than be forced to wait 
for tkat achievement till the Republican Party has passed 
through the fire, and has possibly yielded its place temporarily 
to the Democrats. 


The Returns of the United States Census, though at present 
incomplete, show that, if the oversea possessions are included, 
the coveted total of a hundred millions has been reached. In 
1900 the population of the continental United States was about 
seventy-five millions, and statisticians anticipated that ten 
millions would be added by 1910. The greatest increase has 








rie, 
been mainly in the larger towns,—e.g., St. Louis, Pittsby 
Detroit, Milwaukee, and Cincinnati, which have grown half. 
million in ten years; but there has been a large increase > 
the newly settled districts. At present it is not ascertainable 
how much of it is due to immigration, and how much to births 
of native-born children. . 


The Times, commenting on the rivalry between the great 
cities on the question of numbers, reminds us of its serious 
aspect,—its bearing on the Apportionment Act, which 
readjusts representation in Congress on the basis of popula. 
tion. And we are glad to see that the Times draws a very 
proper moral for the benefit of this long-suffering coun 
“In the United Kingdom we have been content with Sion 
Acts for the redistribution of seats during a whole century ; 
the Acts accompanying the three Reform Acts of 1832, 1867. 
and 1884. There has been much talk of a fourth, and, when 
it comes, Kilkenny, with its 1,742 voters, may cease to count for 
as much in a Parliamentary division as East Worcestershire, 
with its 23,000, or the 53,000 of Romford.” 





The final results in the South African elections are ag 
follows :—Nationalists, 67; Unionists, 37; Labour Members, 4; 
Independents, 13. The Nationalists thus have a majority 
over all parties of 13. If the Labour Members vote with them 
their majority will be 21. This is a substantial working 
balance; but it is of course less than was expected. The 
Unionist polls exceeded the most rosy predictions of 
Unionists. Two Ministers besides General Botha were 
defeated. These were Mr. Hull, the Treasurer, and Mr, 
Moor, the Minister of Commerce, who was formerly 
Premier of Natal. It is still doubtful whether a seat 
can be found for Mr. Moor (who, it is felt, ought to 
have a constituency in his own province of Natal), and 
whether Mr. Hull will decide to stand again. Even General 
Botha is said to be in two minds as to whether he can use. 
fully carry on the Government, probably fearing that the 
Cape Ministers in the Cabinet may overrule the Transvaal 
wing. But we sincerely hope that he will be prevailed 
upon to do so. There is no member of the Nationalist 
Party to whom the Empire could look with so much con- 
fidence and pleasure to fill the office of first Prime Minister 
of United South Africa, 








It should be remembered that though the Nationalists have 
such a balance of power as most Colonial Premiers would be 
glad to possess, the Unionists are really a much more 
harmonious party. The old political organisations, the 
Bond and Orangia Unie, still exist inside the Nationalist 
Party as though to prove that they are not sure that the 
common creed of Nationalism will satisfy them. If General 
Botha abandoned the Premiership there would be more 
likelihood of a revival of racialism than there is now; but in 
any case we should deprecate heated condemnation in England 
of the formation of parties in South Africa along the lines of 
least resistance. Self-government, once granted, must work 
out its own salvation, and to suppose that party recrimina- 
tions, and even truculence, which are accepted as natural at 
home, are unnatural in South Africa, andare a kind of disloyalty 
tothe Empire, is absurd. For some reasons the existence of a 
strong Opposition is to be welcomed. Dr. Jameson, while 
carrying out the proverbial first duty of an Opposition, may 
be trusted not to let his criticism become merely factitious. 

The remarkable series of articles on “Indian Unrest” 
which have appeared in the Times during the past two months 
were concluded last Saturday. In his final and recapitulatory 
article the writer enumerates the various conflicting influences 
at work, takes stock of the situation, and indicates the 
lines on which the maintenance and security of British rule 
are most likely to be promoted. Our rule alone prevents the 
ancient divisions of race and creed from breaking out afresb 
into open and sanguinary strife. It divides Indians the 
least, and on that account is supported by the majority of 
intelligent and sober-minded Indians, and acquiesced in by the 
great mass of the population as giving them more security, 
justice, and tranquillity than their ancestors ever enjoyed. 
The only serious menace to our rule comes from a temporary 
unnatural alliance between two hostile forces,—the ancient 
and reactionary force of Brahmanism, and the modern and 
progressive force generated by Western education. 
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The writer vigorously defends the Indian Press Act as an 
absolutely necessary measure. There is no “ gagging ’ of 
fearless criticism, but the Indian Press is no longer free to 

reach revolution and murder. The Western-educated 
Indian, whom we have made and cannot unmake, is wanted, 
put we must see that he is a genuine product of the best 
that Western education can give, not merely an English- 
speaking advocate of the revival of ancient religious and social 
tyranny. The weak point of the recent reforms is that they 
were intended mainly to benefit this class—politicians and 
lawyers—chiefly recruited from the towns, who know little of 
the agricultural, commercial, or industrial interests. Con- 
currently we should afford Indians of good position increased 
opportunities for military employment, including, possibly, 
gradual promotion to field rank. “It is,” he observes, “a 
strange anomaly that at a time when we have no hesitation 
in introducing Indians into our Executive Councils, those 
who serve the King-Emperor in the Indian Army can only 
rise to quite subordinate rank.” 


In conclusion, while cordially admitting the existence of a 
widespread sentiment of reverence for the Crown—the one 
tradition common to all races and creeds in India—the writer 
declares that we cannot reasonably look for loyalty from 
India in the sense in which we look for it from our own 
people, or from our own kinsmen beyond the seas. “To 
introduce self-government into India would necessarily be 
to hand it over to the ascendency of the strongest,” and 
“that we are debarred from doing by the very terms on which 
we hold the country.” We must continue to govern India as 
the greatest of the dependencies of the British Crown, but we 
must “do our utmost to satisfy Indians of all classes and castes 
and beliefs that we govern them, as none of their race could 
govern them, with an equal and absolutely impartial regard 
for all law-abiding communities, with an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of their peculiar interests, and with genuine consideration 
for all their ideas, so long as those ideas are compatible with 
the maintenance and security of British rule.” These articles, 
alike by their knowledge, their impartiality, and their grasp 
of essentials, have been the most valuable contribution to 
British journalism that has appeared for many a long day, 
and we can only repeat the hope we have already expressed 
that they will be reprinted, and that soon, in book form. 





The Queen’s Own Rifles of Canada were entertained at 
lunch at the Guildhall yesterday week by the Corporation of 
London. Before marching to the City the regiment, number- 
ing some six hundred men, were inspected and addressed by 
Lord Roberts, their honorary Colonel, and by Mr. Haldane. 
Mr. Haldane said that their visit had set the seal of 
reality upon the new idea of an Empire bound together 
by common purposes of defence. It was said that the 
War Office worked slowly, but it took the Army Council 
precisely three-quarters of a minute to accept Sir Henry 
Pellatt’s generous proposal. The regiment were warmly 
cheered on their way to the City, and amongst the 
excellent speeches made at the luncheon we would specially 
single out those of Mr. Lemieux, the Postmaster-General of 
Canada, and Sir James Whitney, the Premier of Ontario. 
Mr. Lemieux said that the visit of the Queen’s Own was more 
than a princely gift from Colonel Pellatt. The Government 
stood by Colonel Pellatt, who represented the Canadian 
people. Speaking not only as a Canadian, but as a member 
of the French-Canadian minority, he declared that he was 
proud to bea Canadian, and prouder still that day to be a 
British subject. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer, who unveiled a tablet to 
the memory of Mr. Thomas Ellis at a chapel near Bala on 
Tuesday, paid a generous tribute to the patriotism, sincerity, 
and high principle of the late Liberal Whip. He concluded 
with a glowing forecast of the future of Wales :—“Some 
of us may live to see with our own eyes a Wales that 
is independent and free; a Wales fearing God and no 
one else.” Viewed by itself, this statement might not 
have attracted serious attention, especially as Mr. Lloyd 
George was speaking in Welsh. But it is impossible 
to regard it as an irresponsible effusion in view of the 
speech delivered on the same occasion by the Master of 
Elibank, in which the following passage occurred :—* Who 
knew that, with the evolution of Government and the 





increasingly heavy responsibilities thrown upon the Mother 
of Parliaments, the time was not far distant when, as in our 
English-speaking Commonwealths across the seas, both Saxon 
and Celt would be called upon within our shores, and under 
a Parliamentary system: to give free exercise to that genius of 
self-government with which Providence had so highly endowed 
them?” Taken in connexion with Mr. Birrell’s speech to 
the Eighty Club on July 25th on the same lines, the Master 
of Elibank'’s forecast has not unnaturally been interpreted 
by the Radical Press as foreshadowing the ultimate inclusion 
of “Home-rule all round” in the Liberal Party programme. 





Speaking at Birmingham on Thursday, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain said that Tariff Reform and land reform 
were the two features of the Unionist programme. ‘Tariff 
Reform was “not dead and not dying.” It had got a hold 
on the people which it would never lose. Turning to the 
Osborne judgment, he said that the demands of the Trade- 
Union Congress were contrary to his conception of liberty. 
He would never be a party to the reversal of the Osborne 
judgment. “It is a monstrous abuse of the power of an 
organised majority to force from men who have joined Trade- 
Unions, not as politicians, but as workmen, contributions to 
the support of political principles which they repudiate.” 


In his address at the Diocesan Conference, Aberystwyth, on 
the 21st inst. the Bishop of St. David's dealt at length with 
the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, which the Government were 
definitely pledged to reintroduce and carry through Parlia- 
ment as soon as they could find a convenient season. In the 
course of a damaging criticism of the objects of the Bill, 
the Bishop laid stress on the drastic nature of the disendow- 
ment clauses, which formed more than three-fourtns of the 
whole :— 

“Tt takes away from the Church in Wales not only all ancient 

endowments, but also all modern grants of every kind made 
by the Ecclesiastical Commissioners and Queen Anne’s Bounty, 
and it prohibits these two central Church Corporations from 
making any grants at all in the future to the Church in 
Wales... . . . All that the Bill leaves to the Church in 
Wales is the endowment which is derived from such voluntary 
contributions (e.g., those made in connexion with our Diocesan 
Fund), subsequent to 1662, as even the promoters of the Bill 
have to acknowledge to be voluntary contributions within their 
own narrow and arbitrary sense of the term. ..... The total 
net endowed income of the Church in Wales for its ministry at 
the end of 1909 (including grants te curates from the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners) was in round numbers £269,000, and only £111,000 
of this income is parochial tithe. Out of this total net amount 
the Bill applied £202,000 to secular objects, took £47,000 away 
altogether from Wales to England, and left the Church in Wales 
only £20,000.” 
The Bishop urged on his hearers the duty of explaining 
the Bill to the people and dispelling their ignorance as to its 
objects. There was no reason for panic or despondency ; 
indeed, he was satisfied that neither this nor any other Bill 
for separate Welsh Disestablishment would become law. 

The outlook in the Labour world has slightly improved 
during the past week. On Monday the Welsh miners of the 
Cambrian Collieries rescinded their resolution to give a 
month's notice, and decided to take a ballot of the entire coal- 
field on the subject of a general strike. Negotiations have 
been reopened with a view to settling the dispute at the Ely pit 
which led to the crisis. The Great Northern Railway dispute 
is clearly tending towards a solution, the Conciliation Board 
having agreed on an appeal to Lord Macdonnell, out of the 
interpretation of whose award the dispute has largely arisen. 
In Lancashire a mass meeting of the master cotton spinners 
has unanimously decided to order a general lock-out if the 
cardroom operatives refuse to submit the points in dispute to 
arbitration. The reply of the cardroom operatives has not yet 
been received. Finally, the Conference between the Employers’ 
Federation and the Boilermakers’ Society opened on Wednes- 
day at Edinburgh, the men's representatives making it clear 
that, as they decline to assume plenary powers, their decision 
will only take the form of a recommendation, and will have to 
be confirmed by the members of the Society. So far no 
settlement has been arrived at, but a general feeling is abroad 
that the exchange of proposals will result in a scheme which 
will end the lock-out at an early date. 











Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. June 9th. 
Consols (24) were on Friday 80}—Friday week 80§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE TURKISH LOAN. 

7s failure of the French Government to persuade Hakki 

Pasha, the Turkish Grand Vizier, to consent to the 
only terms upon which a Turkish loan would be admitted 
to quotation on the French Bourse has lent renewed import- 
ance to the negotiations entered into with Turkey by Sir 
Ernest Cassel; and the report that those negotiations 
have resulted in a definite scheme for a loan has pro- 
voked much distress and indignation in France. This is a 
matter in which it is not easy to see the light through a 
tangle of conflicting considerations. We think that the 
newspapers, both British and French, have overstated 
the provocation to France. We perceive certain points 
on which it is difficult not to sympathise with the general 
policy of the Young Turks, who are alleged to have 
turned to Sir Ernest Cassel behind the back of the 
French Government. On the other hand, we recognise 
so strongly the importance of maintaining the Triple 
Entente, and of supporting its motives as a League 
of Peace—for that is really what it is—that we 
should regard persistence in any financial undertaking 
likely to injure the Triple Entente as a distinctly 
anti-French, not to say anti-European, act. Although 
the French and British newspapers assume that Sir 
Ernest Cassel’s negotiations have reached such a stage 
that a loan is practically promised, we can find no 
evidence worth the name that this is so. If France were 
really shut out from all interest in the loan, the French 
Government would, we admit, be prevented from employ- 
ing a useful lever to exact pledges of financial and 
political good conduct from the Young Turks. It is 
very important for France and the French people, who 
have placed large sums of money in South-Eastern Europe, 
that they should have some hold on Turkish expenditure. 
At present the Turkish Government, under the direction 
of the Army officers who still call the tune in Turkey, are 
undoubtedly inclined both to extravagance and aggressive- 
ness. We still hope, therefore, that even if Sir Ernest 
Cassel’s loan be floated, it will be issued on such terms 
that it will quite satisfy the French conception as to the 
sobering Sines which any new Turkish loan ought to 
have. It will be remembered that recently Djavid Bey, 
the Turkish Minister of Finance, tried to negotiate a loan 
in France. He found that the French Government was 
unwilling to admit a loan to quotation on the French Bourse 
unless he submitted to conditions which meant, in his 
opinion, the forfeiture of the very natural Turkish desire to 
be independent of financial dictation from other countries. 
He then turned to the Crédit Mobilier, which offered 
a@ loan on less rigorous terms. Since that moment 
there has been an unceasing discussion—conducted on 
behalf of the Turks by Hakki Pasha—as to whether the 
French Government should admit this proposed loan to 
quotation on the Bourse. While the discussion was going 
on France was startled by the statement that Hakki 
Pasha had come to terms with Sir Ernest Cassel. Those 
are the essential facts of the situation. 

One of the chief Turkish objections to the conditions of 
the French Government is that Turkish finance would be 
subjected more than ever to the Ottoman Bank. Now 
the Young Turks mistrust this French institution, and we 
are bound to say that the mistrust is not inexplicable. It 
cannot be said, from the French point of view, that the 
Ottoman Bank has in the past worked wholly in the 
French cause. It is known that it has a cartel with 
the Deutsche Bank, in accordance with which it is 
interested to the extent of thirty per cent. in the 
Turkish undertakings of the latter. This is only one 
of the various conflicting facts which obscure the issue. 
A sign of the impatience of the Young Turks at being 
in financial fetters was their recent injudicious declaration 
that in the future all communications from the Ottoman 
Bank to the Porte must be in Turkish instead of in 
French. If the agency of the Ottoman Bank is thus 
objected to because it is a continual reminder of French 
tutelage, it may be imagined how much more the Young 
Turks would resent French control of the Customs at 
Constantinople. Yet it is said that this is a con- 
dition on which the French Government has been 





attempting to insist,—on what would be, in effect, the 
appointment of a receiver at the Customs. 


It is almost 





ric 
inconceivable that the Young Turks should consent to 
sign away revenues which even in the bad old days of 
Abd-ul-Hamid were always kept unpledged. It is true 
that some small section of the Customs was pledged 
but in general it was the fixed policy of the Porte never 
to allow the Customs to be touched, and this policy 
was successfully maintained. But if the extreme ste 
of putting in a receiver were not taken, little or 
nothing would be gained by the understanding that 
the Customs revenues should be laid under contriby. 
tion. There would be no means of ensuring that the 
Customs were not diverted. If the Young Turks cared 
to declare themselves bankrupt in the face of their 
European creditors, nothing could prevent them from 
doing so, Customs or no Customs. We fail, therefore, to 
appreciate the importance of insisting on the pledging of 
the Customs, short of the extreme expedient of putting 
in a receiver. It is said, however, that Sir Ernest 
Cassel has induced Hakki Pasha to agree to the principle 
of pledging the Customs. If this be so, Sir Ernest 
Cassel must have offered a loan on easier terms in respect 
of security than those insisted on by the French Govern. 
ment. But we cannot believe that there is anything 
serious in the suggestion mentioned by the Paris corre- 
spondent of the Times that the National Bank of Turkey 
might be invested with Treasury powers. ‘T'reasury powers 
belong by right of charter to the Ottoman Bank alone. 
On the other hand, we cannot assent to the French belief, 
mentioned by the Times correspondent, that the directors 
of the National Bank of Turkey are too much under 
the influence of “those responsible for neo-Turkish 
aspirations,”—in other words, of the Turkish Chauvinists, 
When the National Bank of Turkey was founded after 
the fall of the old Turkish régime, the Board was made to 
include Englishmen—among them Sir H. Babington Smith, 
“lent” by the British Government—who, we venture to 
say, are no more under the influence of Djavid Bey and 
his coadjutors than the writer of these lines. All these 
things should be borne in mind when estimating the rights 
and wrongs of the Franco-Turkish dispute. But we do 
cordially appreciate French alarm at the prospect of the 
Young Turks being able to raise money easily, and spend 
it more easily still on second-hand German warships, on 
German munitions, and generally on the policy of 
drawing closer to the Powers of Central Europe, with the 
inevitable result of agitating the whole of South-Eastern 
Europe. 

The most important moral of this unpleasant dispute is 
that the fusion, or confusion, of the diplomatic and com- 
mercial functions is a peril and a nuisance. France 
objects to Turkish money, found by France, being spent 
in Germany. Yet France necessarily gives Germany @ 
right of retort by insisting that the money should be spent 
in France. For ourselves, we regret that Turkey should 
be encouraged to spend the money at all. Extravagance 
is the greatest present danger of Turkey. With the most 
careful management, she would be bound for some years 
to come to have a deficit, if only because salaries 
are now paid regularly to officials and the Army and 
Navy, whereas Abd-ul-Hamid used invariably to relieve 
the pressure by paying nobody. Where recklessness is 
added in the conduct of foreign policy the deficit is likely 
to become enormous. No friend of Constitutional Turkey 
can look + the prospect without misgiving. And 
unhappily there are so many suitors for Turkish interest 
that for the present we do not suppose Turkey will 
fail to raise the money she wants. If France and 
Germany and Sir Ernest Cassel all fail her, there are 
American financiers waiting in the background. We 
know of no feature in the dealings of Great Britain with 
Turkey of which we are more proud than the fact that 
diplomacy has never been employed to extract the delect- 
able quid pro quo of commerce. We trust that that 
distinction will always be observed, and that when 
complaints are made that British prestige is waning 
at Constantinople, it will not at all events be pre- 
tended that it can be restored—we sincerely hope 
it will be restored—by using the British Embassy 43 
bagman. If Turkish financial operations abroad are un- 
sound, Turkish credit will suffer, and possibly even be 
destroyed. Those who have encouraged unsound principles 
will not be hailed as the best friends of Turkey in the long 
run. We may sum up our argument by saying that there 
is nothing in the present dispute as to the Turkish loam 
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‘ehich is, 90 far as we know, beyond remedy; and though 


ood deal to sympathise with, from the Turkish 
vent of oe as well ‘cine the French, the chief aim of 
Great Britain should be to do nothing, or allow nothing to 
be done, which can be injurious to the influence of the 
Triple Entente—the League of Peace—in South-Eastern 


Europe. 





SOCIALIST CYNICISM. 


NE of the most unpleasant features of the Socialist 
O agitation for the reversal of the Osborne judgment 
is the absolute cynicism displayed by some of the leading 
members of the Socialist Party. A typical illustration is 
furnished in the speech delivered by Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald to the Independent Labour Party at Leicester on 
September 18th, and very fully reported in the Morning 
Post of the following day. The gist of this speech was the 

retence—we cannot use any other word—that the Osborne 
judgment would be injurious, not to the Socialists, but to 
the moderate section of Trade-Unionists, and that therefore 
moderate men ought to support the demand for its 
reversal. Insumming up the arguments used to develop 
this extraordinary proposition Mr. Macdonald said that 
“the man who imagined that such a decision was not 
going to enormously benefit the Socialist wing of the 
Labour Party really did not understand the first and 
simplest elements of Parliamentary tactics.” Mr. Mac- 
donald evidently does. Politicians have to appeal to people 
who are both ignorant and credulous, and it is therefore as 
a rule profitable to the unscrupulous politician to pretend 
that he is acting in the interest of a popular cause when 
he is really defending his own private interest or that of 
his special friends. ‘Those who know the facts will not of 
course be deluded by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald’s arguments. 
They will only be confirmed in their suspicions as to the 
straightforwardness of the Socialist Party. 

If it were true, as Mr. Macdonald contends, that the 
whole injury of the Osborne judgment accrues to the 
moderate Trade-Unionist, and not to the Socialist group, it 
is curious that the moderate Trade-Unionists should be the 
men who obtained the Osborne judgment, and that the move- 
ment for reversing that judgment should come from the 
Socialists. It is possible, however, to deal more precisely 
with some of Mr. Macdonald’s statements. He stated that 
“the men who were going to be excluded by the Osborne 
judgment [from Parliament] were not men like himself or 
Mr. Snowden or Mr. Keir Hardie, but Mr. Henderson, Mr. 
Shackleton, Mr. Fenwick, and Mr. Burt.” No one reading 
this sentence, who was not otherwise familiar with the 
facts, would for a moment imagine that Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald and the whole of the Socialist Party had 
exerted their utmost strength to exclude Mr. Burt and Mr. 
Fenwick from Parliament because they refused to pledge 
themselves to obey a party which was committed to 
Socialism. Nor would it occur to the unsophisticated 
reader that the Socialists are responsible for the exclusion 
from Parliament of Mr. Richard Bell, who has as good 
a claim as any man to be regarded as a Trade-Union leader. 
He was for many years general secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants, and he was in 1899 
elected head of the poll upon the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee by the Trade-Union Congress. Yet the Labour 
Party, for which Mr. Macdonald speaks, successfully 
devoted its energies to getting rid of Mr. Bell. It is 
significant to add that in this campaign Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
donald himself played a prominent part, going as delegate 
to a meeting of the Amalgamated Society of Railway 
Servants to try to persuade them to insist that their 
secretary should sign the Labour pledge, and hand over 
his political conscience to the control of a Socialist Com- 
mittee. In face of these facts, it is impossible to find any 
polite word with which to describe Mr. Macdonald’s state- 
ment in the speech from which we are quoting that the 
object of the Socialists was to keep open a road to the 
House of Commons for “the workman, the Trade-Union 
official, the man who was not a Socialist.” It is solely 
because Mr. Bell is not a Socialist that he has been turned 
out of Parliament by Mr. Macdonald and his friends. 

Another specific statement which can be brought to 
the test of precise fact is with regard to finance. Mr. 
Macdonald attempted to make out that the financial 
assistance which the Socialists have derived from their 
alliance with—or, to be more accurate, their capture 








of—the Trade-Unions is insignificant. The accounts 
published by the Labour Party itself dispose of this 
contention. In the year 1907 the subscriptions to the 
Parliamentary fund from the Trade-Unions amounted to 
£8,692, and those from Socialist societies consisted of 
£10 11s. 2d. from the Fabian Society and £175 from the 
Independent Labour Party. These figures are sufficient 
to prove, what indeed is otherwise notorious, that the 
great bulk of the funds upon which the Parliamentary 
Labour Party lives have been derived from compulsory levies 
within the Trade-Unions, and it is just these compulsory 
levies which the Court of Appeal, confirmed by the House 
of Lords, has forbidden. If this is an injury to the 
Trade-Unions, the matter can be set right by Trade- 
Unionists themselves. There is no law to prevent them from 
making a voluntary subscription; but it has been proved 
by experience that when a subscription is voluntary the 
money does not come in. The only way in which the 
Labour Party has been able to secure the greater part of 
its funds is by the power which it exercised, through the 
governing bodies of the Trade-Unions, of expelling a 
member who refused to subscribe, and thus depriving 
him of all benefits for which he had paid, and subjecting 
him to the grave risk of being unable to obtain employ- 
ment. 

So much for Mr. Macdonald's facts. Now for his argu- 
ments. In this Leicester speech (which might serve as a 
model for the use of “those insidious and crafty animals, 
vulgarly called statesmen or politicians,” of whom Adam 
Smith speaks) one of the most ingenious arguments is 
the suggestion that the Trade-Unions through the assist- 
ance of the Labour Party in Parliament have secured 
legislative benefits which are worth more in hard cash 
than the sums subscribed to the maintenance of that 
party. As an illustration he gives some calculations 
with regard to an amendment to the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act which had been moved by the Labour 
Party in the House of Commons. The cool effrontery 
of this argument will be better appreciated if we imagine 
that Liberals instead of Socialists had obtained the 
control of the Trade-Unions, and had compelled all 
members of those Unions to subscribe to the support of 
the Liberal Party under pain of expulsion, and when com- 
plaint was made had retorted that the money subscribed 
was covered many times over by the advantages which 
Trade-Unionists had derived from a piece of Liberal 
legislation,—to wit, the Old-Age Pensions Act. The 
vista of political corruption opened up by such an 
argument as this is appalling. Mr. Ramsay Macdonald 
apparently argues that it is justifiable to subscribe money 
to the maintenance of a political party if that party is 
able to extract for the benefit of the subscribers a more 
than compensating sum out of the pocket of the general 
taxpayer. Such an argument would no doubt be under- 
stood in Protectionist circles in the United States, where 
big manufacturers subscribe money to the Republican 
Party on the understanding that it will be returned to 
them with a handsome profit. Mr. Macdonald must be 
sufficiently familiar with the legal aspects of the Osborne 
case to know that the term “Trade-Union ” is not confined 
to an association of working men, but includes also an 
association of employers, and that whatever privileges are 
given to a workmen’s Trade-Union must also be given to 
the Trade-Unions of the masters. It follows that if a 
particular body of manufacturers wish to promote their 
special interests in the House of Commons, say by securing 
the passing of a Tariff Bill which would exclude their 
foreign competitors, all they have to do is to register them- 
selves as a Trade-Union, and they will then be free to 
spend their money in maintaining a Member of Parliament 
who will vote as they dictate. Even that is not the whole 
of the story, for not only will they be free to spend their 
own money on this purpose, but they will also be free to 
compel their employees to subscribe to the same purpose. 
This point was clearly brought out in the arguments before 
the Court of Appeal. Mr. Peterson, who represented the 
Amalgamated Society of Railway Servants, which was then 
fighting the battle of the Labour Party, was compelled to 
admit that if the view of the law which he defended were 
correct, a Trade-Union of employers could impose upon 
their employees the duty of subscribing to a political 
organisation. Thus the reversal of the Osborne judgment 
would mean that the unfortunate Trade-Unionist might be 
compelled by his Society to subscribe to one political 
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party, and compelled by his employer to subscribe to 
another, quite regardless of his own political convictions. 
That Socialists should advocate such a system is a proof, if 
roof were needed, that they have no conception of those prin- 
ciples of liberty which are the special glory of England and 
the main cause of her progress. They are cynically playing 
for their own hand, and care not what methods they use. 





EGYPT AND THE BRITISH OCCUPATION. 


4 byes Egyptian Nationalists have not been permitted to 
hold a Congress in Paris. To judge from their 
roceedings at Brussels, it is improbable that they would 
Sieve been able to do the existing order of things any 
serious harm, even if they had been allowed to carry 
out their original intention. The more public they 
make their designs, the plainer it becomes that the 
real interests of the Egyptian people have no place in 
them. Our debt to the French Government for the 
course they have taken has to do with Europe rather 
than with Africa. It is not so long since any intervention 
on the part of France in Egyptian affairs would have 
been held as a matter of course to involve some consequences 
inconvenient to Great Britain. To-day she is only anxious 
to show the goodwill with which she regards our position 
on the Nile, and how far she is from desiring to put any 
difficulties in the way of our maintaining it. In part, 
no doubt, this change of attitude is due to a clearer 
conception of the common interests of the two Powers in 
Northern Africa. Nationalism in Egypt, like Nationalism 
in India, rests on a theory which is wholly inconsistent 
with the government of the country by European agents 
or on European lines. Its success would mean the handing 
over of the Egyptian people to a handful of fanatical 
politicians,—-some possibly well meaning, but many more 
merely self-interested. Now that the true character of 
the movement has become evident, it is not likely to find a 
supporter in a Government which is confronted with a not 
very dissimilar problem in Algeria and Tunis. But the 
prohibition of the Congress has another and a more 
important significance nearer home. It is an additional 
example of that happy change which has converted France 
from an imaginary natural enemy to a real natural ally. 
It is a service which we could not have suggested, far less 
solicited, but which we may be permitted to welcome with 
sincere satisfaction when it is freely tendered. 

The Times of Tuesday contained two very interesting 
letters on the Egyptian question. The more important of 
them is from the eminent archaeologist, M. de Naville, 
who, in addition to the knowledge gained from his long 
residence in the country, has the advantage of having been 
present at the recent meeting of the Young Egyptian Com- 
mittee at Geneva. A great part of the letter is consequently 
taken up with the speech there made by Mr. Keir Hardie, 
whose detestation of his own Government gives hima powerof 
movement which almost amounts to ubiquity. M.de Naville 
very properly makes no comment on the purely English 
part of this speech. He leaves Sir Edward Grey to 
defend—if defence were needed—his recent declaration 
that our occupation of Egypt is no longer intended to be a 
merely temporary measure. But of the Egyptian part, 
and of the manifesto by which Mr. Keir Hardie proposes 
to explain to his countrymen “the real state of things,” 
M. de Naville has a good deal to say. That manifesto is 
likely, he thinks, to give “ only a very wrong idea of the 
state of the country.” He has known Egypt for forty-two 
years, and since 1882 he has been there more than twenty 
times, and has lived and worked with the fellaheen for 
months together. In this way he has a first-hand acquaint- 
ance with their condition which is not shared by any of the 
Nationalist agitators. England, he tells us, has been from 
the beginning the protector of the fellah against his former 
masters, and she is his protector still. The most striking 
result of this protection is the change in his conception 
of money. Formerly it was something to be hidden; 
now it is something to be used. He understands 
that what he earns is safe from the hands of his 
oppressors ; consequently, “instead of burying it, he will 
buy a piece of land, sometimes at a very high price.” 
There can hardly be a more striking illustration of the 
Eo he has made during that occupation which Mr. 
‘Keir Hardie thinks so iniquitous. The amount of land 
which he and his fellows have purchased during the last 
ten years is enormous. But though he has become a 











landowner, he retains one characteristic of his fo 
condition. He “has an instinctive distrust of the effena: 
and the pasha.” The memories that oppression — 
behind it are long memories, and they have possible 
been revived from time to time by some dean, 
ill turn which a native official has been able to do him, 
The fellah is still “too ignorant and too timid ‘ 
defend himself,” and with the English officials gone } 
would be an easy prey to all the abuses which the admirers 
of Nationalism are so anxious to re-establish. There 
is a curious parallel between the case of the Egyptian 
fellah and that of the Indian ryot. All that either has 
gained has been the gift of his English masters. The 
measures by which the ryot has been benefited have often 
been carried through the Indian Councils by the votes of 
the English official class against the determined resistance 
of the class which now furnishes recruits to the Nationalist 
agitation. M. de Naville, who does not know Mr. Keir 
Hardie quite so well as his countrymen do, is astonished 
at his inconsistency. We are in Egypt, Mr. Keir Hardie 
declares, solely in the interest of the foreign capitalists, 
It has never occurred to him that the real foes of the 
fellaheen are those of his own household. The withdrawal 
of England would be the signal for the re-establishment 
of those native capitalists whose tyranny the fellaheen 
have such bitter reason to remember. In Mr. Keir 
Hardie’s eyes only white men can be moneylenders, 
The numberless shades of coloured usury are hidden 
from his eyes and from his imagination. The Labour 
Party, according to M. de Naville, “should insist on 
the occupation being prolonged until the lower classes 
have risen sufficiently to be able to manage their own 
affairs.” But this would require a faculty of preferring 
things to words which as yet the Labour Party show only 
by fits and starts. They are too often so carried away by 
names that they do not stop to inquire whether they stand 
for the same thing in different countries. In order to 
make a healthy Nationalism you must first catch your 
nation, and in Egypt and India this preliminary step has 
still to be taken. There is reason, however, to expect that 
for some time to come Mr. Keir Hardie will find ample 
scope for his energies in England, and so be incapacitated 
from stirring up further strife in Egypt. On his way 
home from Geneva he stopped at Magdeburg, and attended 
a Congress of German Socialists. He is a welcome speaker 
at such gatherings, because he can always be trusted to 
lift a discussion out of a dry economic atmosphere into one 
charged with revolutionary lightning. The message from 
England which he delivered last Sunday was quite of this 
type. He promised the Congress, and through the Con- 
gress his own countrymen, that before a year is out the 
leaders of the English Trade-Unions will be “ sitting in 
prison.” Provided that Mr. Keir Hardie is among them, 
every wellwisher of Egypt and India will by this means be 
relieved of a constant, if not very serious, anxiety. 

On the other letter to which we referred we do not pro- 
pose to dwell at any length. M. Kyriakos Mikhail is a 
Copt, and he wishes to bring before Englishmen what he 
holds to be the hardships which his countrymen suffer at 
the hands of the Egyptian Government. As we have not 
the means of checking his statements, we shall only say that 
they certainly disclose a primd-facie case. The Copts are 
thoroughly loyal to the British rule, though according to 
their spokesman they have not.much cause to be 80. 
M. Mikhail maintains, with much appearance of truth, that 
the Nationalist movement is at bottom prompted by 
religious fanaticism. Consequently the Copts, being 
Christians, are the objects of constant attack at the hands 
of the agitators. When one of them became Prime 
Minister he was promptly shot by a Nationalist, and the 
shop of the annie has been kept open by Nationalist 
money as a memorial of his heroic deed. To this danger 
the British officials are equally exposed ; but there is 
minor form of wrong which the Copts have to them- 
selves. They do not complain, says M. Mikhail, that the 
British show them no favour because they are Christians. 
But they do expect to be treated on their merits 
“ irrespective of any religious consideration.” 





JOURNALISM AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 


XFORD has hada good many suggestions made to 
her in the past few months. One of the most 
interesting, as it is also one of the most indefinite, was 
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ut before the Institute of Journalists at a session of the 


inference held in the Sheldonian Theatre on Friday 
week, when Mr. A. G. Gardiner, editor of the Daily N ews, 
read a paper on “ Journalism and the Universities. Mr. 
Gardiner’s general idea is that the English Universities 
«should give more definite encouragement to men to take 
up journalism,” but as to the precise direction which such 
encouragement should take we are left a little doubtful. 
He rightly points out that the ground which the average 
journalist may be called upon to cover to-day is exceedingly 
wide, The subjects with which he may be expected to 
have at least a nodding acquaintance range, as he remarks, 
from the moons of Jupiter to the interior of a motor-car. 
It would be impossible for a man to specialise in such 
knowledge, nor, as regards other methods of preparing for 
a journalistic career, could much result be expected from 
a training in technical subjects outside a newspaper office. 
Such a training could only be artificial and unreal. Yet, 
vague though Mr. Gardiner’s conclusions may be, we 
gather that he thinks that an Oxford or Cambridge educa- 
tion might be better adapted to the needs of the journalism 
of to-day. He believes that “the more the Universities 
widen, modernise, and humanise their culture, the more 
will they benefit journalism,” and in that belief he asks of 
the Universities “a much larger attention for the claims 
and needs of journalism as a profession.” 

A journalist, perhaps, would be the first to remark that 

no very definite answer is likely to be given to so vague a 
request. But he would also be the first to admit that 
there is practically nothing which the Universities, as 
Universities, can do which a journalist would think worth 
doing. Oxford University, for instance, cannot offer a 
diploma in journalism in the same way as she is under- 
stood to intend offering a diploma in business. The 
only diplomas in journalism which are worth having 
are gained in the pages of magazines and the offices 
of newspapers. A man cannot come to the beginnings 
of understanding what London journalism means until 
he knows his way pretty well about Fleet Street, and he 
will not get that knowledge at Oxford from the Bodleian, 
or for that matter from the Sheldonian Theatre. Could 
even a London journalist of long experience convey to an 
audience of undergraduates any real comprehension of the 
necessities and the opportunities of his calling? If he 
were to begin, for instance, by defining a journalist, 
how would he set about it? He would describe to them, 
perhaps, the machinery of some great London daily paper, 
with its huge staff, from the printer’s reader’s boy running 
errands with galley proofs, to the editor deciding vital 
questions of policy; he would explain to them the 
positions held by the assistant-editors, the news-editors, 
the sub-editors, the printer's readers, the reporters, the 
correspondents, the contributors, the compositors; he 
might try to outline the relations of the business manager, 
the manager of the advertisement department, and the 
staff of advertisement canvassers; he would attempt to 
suggest something of the atmosphere in which the work 
was done, the speed with which decisions must be taken, 
the pressure at which white paper must be covered with 
more or less sensible reading, the responsibility restraining 
impulse, the uncertainty of prospect which is the unhappi- 
ness and the fascination of the work, perhaps the terror of 
failure and age which may await the best workers of all. 
And at the end of his description, what would his audience 
have learnt of journalism? They would have heard much ; 
they would understand almost nothing. 

Neither Oxford nor Cambridge could prepare an under- 
graduate for journalism by any kind of demonstration, or 
training in theory, or practice in essay-writing, or, indeed, 
by any practical apprenticeship whatever. What is really 
wanted is a tutor with the ability to pick the right man 
and the courage to advise him to go up to London and 
starve. For that is what the beginning of journalism 
really is,—the desire to write and the determination to go 
on writing until somebody will read. That is the secret, 
if it can be called a secret, and there is nothing more that 
any journalist, however successful or however experienced, 
can tell a layman about the royal roads of his profession. 
Starvation, it is true, is not a necessary part of the process 
of becoming a successful journalist, but the character 
which would face extreme poverty to achieve a desired 
end certainly is. It is for that reason that the advice 
of a tutor or friend who was a good judge of character 
would be valuable. Every year there are a large number 





of young men who go up to Oxford and Cambridge 
without any fixed idea as to the career which they 
intend to pursue when they go down. They mean to 
wait to make up their minds, or until their parents 
make up their minds, or they think, perhaps, that 
events will decide for them. In these undecided cases, 
if there is in the background an income, however small, 
which is sufficient for everyday expenses, the advice of a 
tutor as to a career may be valuable or it may not, 
but at least it is not risky. There is always the income 
to fall back upon, and a young man eating dinners or 
devilling in chambers can try his hand in an amateur 
way at journalism if he pleases, and do no harm if he fails. 
Many of the best-known journalists of to-day began their 
career at the Bar; just as many barristers have been 
failures as journalists. But, again, there are journalists 
in the highest positions who have never possessed the 
independent income necessary for a man reading for the 
Bar or waiting for briefs. They may look back on days 
when the possibilities of to-morrow’s dinner-table were 
regarded without enthusiasm and without dismay; but if, 
too, they can look back upon friendly counsel which 
encouraged audacity in the beginning, they will keep 
grateful memories of their adviser. In giving advice of that 
kind a University tutor might earn gratitude, but he will 
probably try, before offering it, to satisfy himself as to 
the possibilities of his pupil’s bank-balance. 

Meanwhile, if the Universities cannot, as Universities, 
map out special careers for potential journalists, it is 
doubtless true that they offer already the finest field 
possible for the acquiring of the all-round knowledge, or 
the ability to acquire knowledge, which a journalist will 
find indispensable. It is precisely the lack of this oppor- 
tunity of acquiring knowledge which blocks the career of 
the boy of sixteen or seventeen who is put into a 
newspaper office with the idea that he is beginning at the 
beginning. He may be; but he is in the highest degree 
unlikely to come through to the end. The foundation that 
is wanted is not a knowledge of the use of scissors, an 
ability to think of headlines in the present indicative, and 
a ready flow of the slang of the printer’s chapel, but a wide 
view of facts and the capacity to see them steadily and 
in proportion. A man with the root of the matter in him 
can get that best from University life with its many sides 
and its many men; from the towing-path as well as the 
lecture-room, from German poetry as well as from Aristotle's 
politics, from the last new novel as surely as from a 
President’s speech at the Union. If, when a man has 
looked at the activities of two or three thousand under- 
graduates, he finds himself interested in most of them, 
and supremely attracted by one or two, and if he possesses 
in addition the capacity to write plain English, and if he 
desires above all things to tell other people what he thinks 
on a printed page, he will probably become a journalist, 
and he may in the process become an author. That, 
perhaps, sums him up; his career is predestined as others 
are not. He will graduate in the school of rejected 
manuscripts, but he will get his full degree at the 
end. If he is going to be a journalist, a journalist he 
surely will become. If he is not, neither the University, 
nor culture, however modern and humane, nor diplomas of 
any sort whatever, will make him anything but a journalistic 
impossibility from the beginning. 








SOCIAL COPARTNERSHIP. 

OW to get more comfort, more convenience, a greater 
number of “advantages” without more struggle is a 
problem which oppresses the most civilised portion of the 
civilised world. Is any solution to be found in the idea of 
social copartnership ? Such partnership has been very little 
practised as yet. Why do we not “go halves” more than 
we do? Take the newest and most envied of all luxuries,— 
motor-cars. Setting aside doctors, we may roughly say 
that only rich people possess them as things are. But 
if cars and petrol fell to half their present price, and 
if chauffeurs would take half their present wages, the 
number of people who could enjoy motoring would at least 
be doubled. Why, then, do they not consent to get what 
pleasure they can out of a half-share ina car? Two families 
living near together could easily keep a car between them. 
The partnership would need some arrangement. The “ deed,” 
even if only verbal, would require careful drawing up. 
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“ Wear and tear” cannot be measured by the gallon, and it is 
not an easy item to divide by two. But if we set the pleasure 
and convenience of the arrangement against its difficulties, 
there can be, in theory at least, little doubt upon which 
side the scale would weigh down. In practice, we fear the 
question of a few coins might easily upset the balance. 


Supposing, however, that we have an income which does not 
allow us to dream of a second, or even a third, part in a motor- 
car, there are many cheaper pleasures which we could obtain 
by copartnership. Perhaps we like gardening, but our garden is 
small. The children want a tennis-lawn, and their lawn leaves 
us very little room for flowers. Or if we have a rather larger 
space than the one suggested, we may yet have some cherished 
scheme which we could carry out to the delight of our eyes if 
only we had an extra half-acre. In an immense number of 
cases a friendly arrangement with “next door” would make 
it all possible. Or perhaps we do not have time to work 
in the garden at all, and cannot afford the whole time 
of a gardener. Why not join two gardens and let the 
owners divide a gardener’s wages? Of course there are 
jobbing gardeners to be had wherever villa residents abound, 
but it is not in human nature that a jobbing gardener 
should take the same interest in his work as the man who 
gives his whole time to one plot of ground,—for whom each 
plant is a cherished possession, to whom the capacities of the 
soil are well known, and who above all can take a normal pride 
in his own success, and expect the credit he deserves. More- 
over, one set of tools, one mowing-muchine, &., would do 
for both families. Here again some question as to division 
of cost is likely to prove an obstacle. 


Indoors it is not so easy to co-operate. Two families living 
together might of course have better servants and live in a 
larger way than if each lived alone, but the amenity of the 
home would be in a measure destroyed. It is strange, 
however, that friends who live upon about the same scale do 
not exchange houses more often than they do. Is it not 
absurd that so many men and women in London should sigh 
for a change of air while their intimate friends in the 
country are sighing for a change of scene? A holiday which 
simply implied the packing of clothes and a train journey 
would be to many tired housewives a real delight. As it is, 
the average wife of the professional man in London must 
either obtain uncomfortable lodgings at a high rate, 
arranging meanwhile for the living of her servants at 
home, cr hire a furnished house, take her servants with 
her, and find a caretaker. Those who live in the country 
and desire a few weeks in town are often deterred altogether 
by the great expense of lodgings, in which it is impossible 
to entertain even in the simplest manner. How pleasant it 
would be for both to arrive at a comfortable house, to find 
servants who are at home, to amuse oneself with one’s 
friends’ books, to enjoy the unaccustomed pleasures of town 
or country as the case may be, and to feel all the time that 
one’s ordinary expenses are not materially increased. Of 
course such a plan as this is open to the obvious objection 
that the ordinary man who has to make his living can 
only get a holiday at the time of year when no one wants to 
go to town; but this objection, though a serious, is not a final 
one. A great many people would take more holidays than they 
do if they could get them without expense. The universality 
of the early autumn exodus is partly a matter of fashion. 
Every one nowadays has friends who live in the near country, 
and many a man would gladly accept the inconvenience and 
expense of a short train journey every day for a month if he 
could have a comfortable country home for his family without 
further outlay or trouble in exchange. Moreover, if we look 
at the matter from the point of view of the dweller in the 
country, there are very few weeks in the year when London is 
in any sense empty. It is only the rich to whom “ the season” 
makes any very great difference. Once more little questions 
of reciprocal “.wear and tear” are likely to loom large. Great 
economies are often sacrificed to small meannesses. 

There are signe that copartnership in education will be 
more widely tried, and it is probable that children who have 
been educated together will grow up ready at least to consider 
the advantages of a system of sharing. In the country many 
mothers are faced as their children grow out of babyhood 
with a disagreeable choice of evils. They must either send 
them early to school, which in the case of girls at any rate is 
most undesirable, or they must have the perpetual worry of a 
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second-rate resident governess. Women of the highest educa. 
tional acquirements will not now accept “ private work.” The 
position of a governess is more and mcre irksome to girls 
trained in the independence of High-school and College life 
They desire to have a life outside their official life, and the 
most accomplished teachers will only accept posts which give 
them a little home of their own, if it consists but of two 
rooms. The result is that the salary of a first-rate governess 
is now more than twice what it used to be, and it ig 
becoming the fashion for two or three families to share a 
teacher between them, who lives by herself, and keeps an 
official position. Companionship and organised games ag 
well as instruction are thus secured at the price of the old 
resident governess, who stood between the parents and their 
children, not to speak, in small households, of their privacy, 
One would think such an arrangement might become 
almost universal. But we are still faced with the difficulty 
of correct division. Fractions of time and attention, like 
fractions of “ wear and tear,” are not easy to piece, and people 
who constantly ask themselves “ Have I got my fair share?” 
end by finding it more convenient not to “ share” at all. 


Expensive amusements such as ball-giving are constantly 
undertaken between two hostesses, and syndicates join 
together to take shootings. Both plans apparently succeed 
moderately well. We suppose that the gigantic system of 
book-hiring which now covers the country began in what 
we might call a system of copartnership. Old people tell 
one of book clubs which delighted little coteries of 
country neighbours in their young days,—a passed-away 
phase of life of which “magazine clubs” remain as a 
tiresome memorial. 

Among very small efforts at increasing comforts by co- 
partnership, the present writer was amused the other day to 
hear of a “Sunday hot-supper club.” Five families, all of 
whom rebelled against the kindly system of sparing the 
servants by having a cold dinner on Sunday, resolved to mest 
every week at each other's houses and feast on hot things. 
By this means no cook was obliged to work on a Sunday 
evening more than once in five weeks, and no one was ever 
obliged to eat a cold supper. 

We have made but a few suggestions of co-operation. 
Every reader can think for himself—or more probably her- 
self—of many like plans which would succeed in theory. 
But will such devices answer in practice? Probably in 
only a few cases; otherwise social copartnership would have 
prevailed before this. The most formidable difficulty which 
stands in the way is not a simple one, for it concerns 
temperament, and temperament cannot be changed. There 
are many otherwise pleasant people who show, when once 
one comes into close contact with them, an astonishingly 
keen appreciation of their own rights, and in nine cases 
out of ten “rights” means money rights. They would seem 
at times to have a perverted moral sense in this par- 
ticular, especially where trifles are concerned. They 
speak as though their private interest were a question 
of public duty, and make out that the less important 
the matter appears, the more important is the maintenance 
of the principle of exact self-interest. It is hopeless to go 
into partnership with such people as these. But unless we 
are thrown into very close contact with them, it is difficult 
to find them out. This hateful peculiarity exists in otherwise 
good characters who never realise that it unfits them altogether 
for friendship. They will worry the life out of a colleague, 
and put him in the wrong into the bargain. Some nobler 
spirits too are utterly unfit for any system of sharing or 
friendly exchange. They have an intense feeling for property 
and an eye for perfection. To do or to suffer the slightest 
damage is an agony to them. To be in some one else’s house 
with the responsibility of some one else’s furniture upon 
them is a continual trial to their conscientious souls. At 
the same time, they are ready to weep or swear over the 
very slightest injury done to their own things, or the 
slightest inconvenience given to persons in their employ. 
Such as these, again, should live in complete independ- 
ence. Then of course there is another side to the matter. 
Careless, easygoing, friendly men and women may become 
almost dishonest in their disregard for the rights and property 
of others just because they do not set the slightest value 
upon their own. The truth is that in order to carry out any 
system of copartnership the partners must start with one 
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thing in common. They need not have identical incomes, 
but they must regard money from the same point of view. 
This latter identity of standard is of far more importance 
where social copartnership is concerned than any question of 
taste or temper, of opinion or cultivation. We may exchange 
houses and share luxuries with men and women of wholly 
different habits of thought. We may think in a different 
language, and live—metaphorically—in a different world. We 
may set a different value upon almost everything. But we 
must set the same upon a sixpence. 





THE NEW INSTRUMENT OF WAR. 
VEN to those who were most sanguine the results of 
the organised employment of aeroplanes in the French 
Army maneuvres in Picardy were a surprise. According to 
the testimony of all foreign observers, a new instrument of 
wonderful potency has been added to warfare, and some of 
the observers think that the innovation must mean a revolu- 
tion in the methods of war. If aeroplanes are as useful for 
yarious military purposes as the French mancwuvres seem to 
prove, it is clear that something possibly more important than 
the invention of gunpowder, or the application of steam to 
ships, or the invention of torpedoes and submarines has 
been accomplished. A new military force has been intro- 
duced which operates in a universal element. Formerly one 
used to think of ships as free of the whole world, because 
the sea leads everywhere; and one’s thoughts, as though 
to appreciate the immensity of this freedom, would turn 
pityingly to the spectacle of an army fettered to the 
country in which it found itself unless it were lifted out 
of its territorial prison and transported elsewhere across 
the seas. But the freedom of ships is as nothing 
compared with the freedom of aeroplanes which move 
indifferently over land and water. A tribute of admiration 
is due to the French, who have organised the employment of 
these new instruments of war with extraordinary promptitude 
and enterprise. We read that the discoveries of the where- 
abouts of troops made by officers who were carried in aero- 
planes caused plans to be hastily and radically changed; that 
akind of paralysis seized one General, who recognised that 
his trump card of secrecy had been torn from his hand; and 
that it has ceased to be true that the destruction of railways, 
the blocking of roads, the cutting of wires, and the inter- 
ference with wireless telegraphy prevent rapid communication 
between distant troops and their headquarters. 

It is a creditable desire in English people not to be over- 
awed into taking a sensational view of novel instruments of 
warfare. It is well to be composed in the face of new dangers. 
But we are very sure that in this case Englishmen are 
not in any danger of jumping to rash conclusions. Many 
people seem to assume that such an acrobatic performance 
as flying must for a long time to come, if not always, 
be confined to a small class, and that there is no prospect of 
armies employing aeroplanists in numbers comparable to 
those of their cavalry and artillery arms. The French 
maneuvres give no warrant for this scepticism. It is said 
that there were sometimes twenty aeroplanes in the air at the 
same time. When we remember that only a couple of years 
ago we were recording the first aerial journeys of a mile or 
s0,and when we compare those early experiments with the 
sight of a party of French airmen going off with despatches 
like a flight of carrier-pigeons, we must admit that we are 
deprived of any particular right of surprise at whatever 
achievements may follow. When we have acknowledged the 
dangers of flying, we have to confess that an equally obvious 
feature is its comparative simplicity. In a letter to the Daily 
Mail of Monday Mr. G. Holt Thomas related how one 
of M. Paulhan’s pupils flew from St. Cyr to Grandvilliers 
—about the same distance as that from London to Man- 
chester—a fortnight ago, with only two stops, although it was 
only the eighth time he had left the ground in an aeroplane 
and the first time he had flown across country. 

The simplicity, then, must be granted. The next point to 
consider is whether an aeroplane is very vulnerable. Opinions 
were open till the French manceuvres, and some recent 
experiments in England, appeared to show that it suffers 
hardly any risk from gun and rifle fire. An aeroplane 
Sweeping past at forty, fifty, or sixty miles an hour must 
be as difficult to hit as a driven grouse fired at with a rifle. 
“Yes,” it will be said, “but more than one gun or one rifle 





will be turned on the aeroplane. Several batteries of guns 
and some thousands of infantry may fire at it simultaneously, 
and then it will come down.” Against this we have to 
remember that an enormous percentage of the superficial 
area of an aeroplane is nota vital part. The planes might 
be peppered through and through, the airman might be hit 
in several places, even the engine and the propellor might be 
hit, and still the aeroplane would not be stopped. Mr. Holt 
Thomas says that there is only one part of the machine which 
is really vital, and that is the magneto. If that were hit, the 
airman would certainly be brought to ground, for his engine 
would stop. But, again, it has to be said that an airman who 
found himself unexpectedly under fire could rise in a few 
seconds toa height where he would be perfectly safe from either 
gun or rifle fire. His observations would be interrupted no 
doubt, and in order to observe accurately he might have to 
plane down again into the zone of fire. But that is no worse 
than happens to troops nowadays; cavalry often come under 
the worst fire when carrying out a reconnaissance. 

Thus far we have seen that flying is simple enough for men 
to be quickly trained in the art, and that aeroplanes are 
almost immune from the existing means of destruction. How, 
then, will the new instrument of war be countered, for of 
course it will have to be countered in some way? We think 
there can be only one answer. Aeroplanes must fight 
aeroplanes. We do not know whether the passengers in them 
will use rifles or a small quick-firing gun, or whether other 
means of offence will be ullowed by the future practice of 
civilised nations. At all events, the laws which govern the 
maneuvring of aeroplanes will certainly be the same in 
essence as those which govern the handling of ships and 
troops,—speed and superior weight of metal will probably 
gain the day. Perhaps we should say that the self-elevating 
capacity of an aeroplane will be the most important thing, for 
in a struggle between two aeroplanes the one at the greater 
height would have the commanding position, —more important 
even than the windward position in the old days of sailing 
ships. Possibly ramming, which is no longer practised by 
ships, will be revived by aeroplanes. 

In one of his letters to the Daily Mail Mr. Holt Thomas 
estimates the cost of building and manning twenty aeroplanes 
at £35,000. This is a small sum compared with the cost of 
building a single battleship. No Secretary for War would 
be justified in refusing to spend such a sum if he were 
really convinced that by the absence of aeroplanes we 
were running a risk. We must take into account not 
only the practical value of aeroplanes in themselves (which, 
for the purpose of argument, we may regard as a still 
unproved, and even a negligible, quantity), but the moral effect 
they are likely to produce on an army against which they are 
used, but which has no response tooffer. No nation can afford 
to remain long behind its competitors in military invention. 
At Sadowa the Prussians may have been superior to the 
Austrians in most respects, but the absolutely crushing nature 
of the Prussian victory is explicable only by the fact that the 
Prussians used the “ needle-gun” and the Austrians did not. 
We cannot say whether the construction of aeroplanes is a 
matter in which we are justified in waiting for more experi- 
ence. It is a question for experts. In the case of submarines 
we were slow in getting to work, but we have more than 
retrieved the lost ground. In the case of dirigible balloons 
we have been similarly slow. But it may be that aeroplanes 
will eventually supersede dirigibles by making it impossible 
for them to keep the air, and it will be found that we have 
only avoided spending money in vain. All we can say is that 
an unusually strong obligation rests on the War Office to 
watch the development of aeroplanes most carefully, and, 
if necessary, to spend money on building them promptly and 
ungrudgingly. 





AN ALMOST FORGOTTEN SHRINE. 

HE reverence for saintly shrines remains a factor in these 
extremely practical modern days, and it is good that it 
should be so. People go to look at the spot which is asso- 
ciated with a name and a life; and a chasm of time is in some 
sense bridged. Of all whose lives illumine the history of 
Christianity in these islands, none is so well remembered as 
St. Columba. In Ireland many places are associated with his 
name; and Ballinascreen, where he left his book, contains in 
its last syllable the intimation that it was a shrine in the 
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strict sense of the term. Scotland has dedications to his name 
in almost all parts, but more especially in the Western Isles 
and in the mainland districts adjacent to those islands. 
Multitudes of men and women make their summer and 
autumn holiday the occasion of a visit to his great shrine 
at Iona. It is certainly a fully remembered shrine. And yet 
the pilgrim to Iona probably looks upon nothing which the 
saint saw except the natural scenery. But if the pilgrim only 
knew it, he is not very far from a hallowed spot where he 
might stand within the very walls which St. Columba raised ; 
and it is of this almost forgotten shrine that the writer fain 
would tell. 

To the west of the peninsula of Cantyre, and stretching 
from south-west to north-east, lie in a line the islands 
of Isla, Jura, Scarba, Luing, and Seil. Almost due west 
of Luing is the large and picturesque Isle of Mull; and 
between the two is a line of islets known as the Garvelloch 
Isles, or the Isles of the Sea. Extending from south-west 
to north-east, their names in order are Eileach an Naoimh, 
A’ Chuli, Garbh Eileach, and Dunchonill. It is on Hileach 
an Naoimh—pronounced I-le-ach an Na-ov—-that the “ almost 
forgotten shrine” is to be found. This is the island referred 
to by Adamnan as “Insula Hinba,” and its Gaelic name is 
generally interpreted “Isle of the Saints,” although a Gaelic 
scholar informs the writer that the name may be somewhat 
equivalent to “The Training-place of the Saints.” The 
general character of the islets is forbidding. They rise 
abruptly from the sea, presenting sides that look like walls ; 
and on the west they are exposed to the unbroken force of 
the winds and waves of the Atlantic. ileach an Naoimh is 
about one mile in length, and its greatest width does not 
exceed a quarter of a mile. It partakes in a superlative 
degree of the stern and wild characteristics of the group, 
and possesses only one landing-place, which it is possible to 
make in nothing but the most favourable weather. The 
writer has spent four somewhat long summer holidays in 
succession at a point on the shores of Mull, not very far from 
Iona, whence he could view the Isles of the Sea; each year 
he has made arrangements to visit the shrine in a fisherman’s 
boat, when weather should be favourable for sailing, but not 
too rough for landing; and yet it was only a few days ago 
that the wish was accomplished, a friend of like tastes having 
brought round his little sailing yacht for the attempt. 


At close quarters the island is more awe-inspiring than at a 
distance. To effect a landing it is necessary to round the 
southern end of the island. This end is guarded by three 
huge jagged rocks which stand high and black out of the 
water. Passing the three, we swung round the third, and 
anchored on the inner side of it, finding ourselves in a natural 
harbour with bad anchorage and little protection from wind 
and wave. We got out the dinghy, and made for the “ Port,” 
which looks like a hole in the wall of rock. When we reached 
it, we found it about the width of the doorway of a house, with 
a turn to the left after entering. At high water this would 
have brought us to a shelving beach; but as it was only half- 
tide we had to do some goat-climbing. The first thing which 
we observed, at the head of the “Port,” and only about a 
dozen feet above sea-level, was a spring of water,—‘ Tober 
Jhallum-chille,” Columba’s Well. As faithful pilgrims, we 
drank at the well from which the holy man had often drunk ; 
and at once proceeded to the interior, which consists of a 
number of grassy hollows in the rock. 

The principal hollow presents a most interesting view of 
several remains. In the foreground is an enclosed space, now 
almost overgrown with grass and bracken, which was the old 
burial-ground. Looking towards the north-east, there is seen 
behind the burial-ground a small square, on the east of which 
are the remains of domestic buildings. Beyond this, and still 
in the same line, stands the church, roofless, but with the 
walls almost entire. These walls are beautifully built of 
slabs of slate, without mortar. Absolutely primitive in 
structure, the slabs are yet laid in tiers, or courses, with great 
regularity. The church is correctly oriented, and the east 
wall contains one small window, rectangular, from the lower 
part of which extends to the south wall a slab of slate which 
a visitor of half-a-century ago conjectured to be the remains 
of an altar. This slab stands about five feet above the present 
level of the ground. At the west end of the south wall, out- 
side, is lying a beautifully carved stone, in two pieces, but the 
nature of the carving is indecipherable. It is evidently a 
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stone centuries later than the building. To the right, at a 
distance, is a small ruined building which we did not exaini 
—it is only a photograph which reveals it to be a build; 
instead of a mass of broken rock; and to the left, also at a 
distance, is what seems to be a chapel, although it may be 
identical with what the late Dr. Skene described ag a kiln, 
As there is no trace of either bricks or mortar, it is difficult 
to aecount for a kiln. The building is approximately 
oriented, with an apse. 

Away from this hollow, on a slope descending to the sea, are 
two “ beehive cells.” These are of remarkable interest, built of 
stones without mortar. The part facing the sea is greatly broken 
down, and shows no trace of an entrance. On the opposite 
side the wall stands probably ten feet high, and gives the 
impression that the two cells were under one roof. A photo. 
graph reveals markings suggesting that the entrance was on 
this side. On another part of the island, at the summit of a 
ridge, is the grave of Eithne, the mother of Columba, marked 
by a rough stone with a plain cross rudely engraved upon it, 
but with no inscription. 

There is no very deep mystery surrounding the history of 
the buildings which have thus been described,—they are very 
early, and they are Celtic. Thus they are centuries older 
than any building at present existing upon Iona. The oldest 
building in Iona is not the Cathedral, but St. Oran’s Chapel, 
which is not earlier than 1070, and not much later. It is 
practically identical in style and date with St. Margaret’s 
Chapel in Edinburgh Castle, and it is therefore mediaeval in 
date and Roman in ecclesiastical influence. The island of the 
saints has not been occupied since the monks left it. There 
is only one inhabited house in the whole group, and that 
is on Garbh Eileach. Dr. Skene described the remains as 
“ ecclesiastical buildings which we can identify with Columba’s 
monastery, the first which he founded after Iona, and which, 
fortunately for us, owing to the islands being uninhabited, not 
very accessible, and little visited, have not disappeared before 
the improving hand of man.” 

Columba, known to the Celts as “Challum Chille”— 
Columba of the churches—is said to have made his first 
landing at Knapdale in Cantyre, after which he proceeded to 
the island of Oronsay, and thence to Iona. St. Brendan is 
said to have founded a monastery on Eileach an Naoimh 
about 545; but this was destroyed in 560. Columba is said 
to have refounded it soon after his settlement of Iona, which 
is usually placed in the year 563. The buildings have 
absolutely nothing of what we generally understand by 
“architecture” about them; they are interesting purely from 
the fact that they project us further back into the Celtic 
Church than any others, probably to the very times of 
Challum Chille himself. The only element of doubt lies in 
the fact that the first Columban buildings on Iona were of 
wood and wattles ; but wood and wattles would be difficult to 
find on EKileach an Naoimh, while stones are plentiful. It is 
not a vain imagining that the voice of Columba raised the 
Eucharistic Prayer and the Evening Psalm within the walls 
of that drystone church of which a portion of the altar yet 
remains, 

The existence of the remains is known to some learned men, 
and a few have written about them. Still fewer have seen 
them. Comparing an account of a visit made by an enthusiast 
in 1852 with what the writer has seen himself, it is plain that 
half-a-century has made some inroads. It is now an almost 
forgotten shrine: in time it seems likely to be completely 
forgotten. And yet it is the most real and the greatest shrine 


of Columba and the Celtic Church in Britain. 
Tuomas HANNAN, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE MAIDEN AUNT OF EUROPE. 


{To rae Eprror or THe “ Srectator.”’] 
Srr,—Nations cannot prosecute one another for libel, and 80 
it becomes the duty of their friends to defend them from 
unjust aspersions. The nations of Europe (and England no 
less than the rest) are under a deep obligation to the Swiss. 
The neutrality of Switzerland being guaranteed by the 
Powers, her people might have entrenched themselves in 
selfish isolation. Instead of that, they have made their 
beautiful country the asylum of the world :— 

“ She bade them all welcome and did them all good.” 
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Having no dependencies overseas, they might well have 


declined to compromise their friendly relations by mixing 
themselves up with what goes on outside their own borders. 
But the Swiss newspapers have repeatedly braved the anger of 
more powerful nations who could retaliate by injuring their 
country’s trade, for the sake of pleading the cause of 
the oppressed. Though they might have said, “ Our foreign 
policy is foreign trade,” they have, on the contrary, made 
the cause of international justice their foreign policy. No 
doubt an insufficient knowledge of the facts has made them 
sometimes righteous overmuch, and eloquent on the wrong 
side; but those better informed have never been wanting in 
courage to defend the apparently stronger side when neces- 
sary, or at any rate to state both sides of the case, and thus to 
fulfil the double precept: “ Thou shalt not favour the rich nor 
countenance a poor man in his cause.” In proof, let us 
remember the splendid defence of England’s policy during 
the Anglo-Boer War by M. de Naville and the Revue Bleue, 
the leading Swiss review, and the campaign still being carried 
on against every internal and external abuse—e.g., absinthe, 
religious tyranny, forced labour and deportation on the 
Congo and in Angola—by the Signal de Gendve, under the able 
editorship of M. de Claparéde. And it has required no small 
courage ina country of chocolate factories to denounce the 
cheap cocoa and slave traffic of San Thomé. Moreover, the 
violent abuse of the Portuguese advocate, M. de Negreiros, 
has been printed in full week after week side by side with 
the indictments founded on calm and courteous statements of 
the facts. 

Is it not a source of legitimate pride for a little nation, not 
rich, not powerful, not populous, to have obeyed successfully 
and for four centuries the precept: “Be not overcome of 
evil, but overcome evil with good”? Switzerland has not 
maintained her clean bill of health by establishing a moral 
quarantine. Since before the Reformation the country (and 
Geneva especially) has been Europe’s Cave of Adullam. 
Almost all the crime, mendicity, immorality, and commercial 
dishonesty (whether in detail or on a grand scale) in the whole 
country have till lately been due to the foreign immigration. 
If the Swiss as a nation are somewhat self-righteous, it must 
be owned that they have not seen the best side of foreigners. 
At best they see them apparently extravagant and pleasure- 
loving; at worst vicious and degraded. Sometimes the 
offenders are the very poor, German and Italian beggars who 
flock across the frontiers, parasites on native industry. 
Sometimes they are the self-styled intellectuels, male and 
female, Anarchist and atheist, who have fled from tyranny and 
ignorance to the land of the cheap University and the free 
Press, And sometimes they are the impecunious and 
degenerate nobility of ancient despotisms, the so-called 
rastacouere element, perhaps only idle and _ luxurious, 
perhaps gamblers and worse. If those who condemn the 
social exclusiveness of the best Swiss families realised 
to what risks their young sons and daughters in every rank 
of life would be exposed by unrestricted intercourse with 
foreigners, they would not be astonished that they are only 
admitted to the garden and not to the fireside. In the 
domestic stories of Swiss life, the favourite awful example 
is the young girl who injures all her prospects by allowing 
herself, even in all innocence, to flirt, dance, skate, and 
clandestinely correspond with the too attractive rastacoudre, 
only to find herself the victim of a broken engagement and 
a broken heart when the faithless one at the end of the season 
betakes himself to Cairo or the Riviera. Or perhaps she has 
distressed her family and alienated her possible prétendant 
by studying at the University and becoming an atheist and 
an émancipée. And in the background lurk graver perils 
still. The religious, or rather irreligious, attitude of 
the youth of both sexes in the more cosmopolitan 
University circles (e.g., Zirich or Geneva) seems appalling 
to the English visitor: but be it remembered that these 
budding Nihilists are not the Swiss. If in one respect 
mentioned by Miss Sellers Geneva has a bad eminence, 
we may well ask what other small city has ever maintained so 
long and successful a struggle against the corrupting influence 
of the worst elements of European society. What that 
struggle has been, and the unflinching heroism of the com- 
batants on the right side, no one knows or can guess except 
those who have closely followed the religious and moral 
history of Geneva during the last century. The struggle is 
still acute, and what some phases of it have been is painfully 





shown in the biography of Mrs. Josephine Butler and in the 
records of the Salvation Army. And if some of the Swiss 
have joined in persecution, and if others have been betrayed 
into complicity with evil for the sake of gain, let us remember 
that it is the Swiss themselves, and in most cases those very 
exclusive ancient families, who have been the crusaders and 
the champions of the persecuted, whether in Basle, Berne, 
Neuchatel, Geneva, Ziirich, Constance, or Lausanne. 

Then, again, how generously the Swiss have contributed to 
the relief of disasters in foreign lands,—e.g., Indian famines 
or the Messina earthquake. England herself is greatly 
indebted to the work of the Basle Mission (one of the oldest 
of the Societies) in India and Ashanti and other places, 
Who appreciates the quiet but eminently successful work of 
the Mission Romande in the Transvaal and Delagoa Bay? 
The French Protestant Missions, especially those in Africa, 
are also largely maintained by contributions, both in men, 
women, and money, from the Swiss, who have no national 
interests there. Though the Swiss are not often found 
among the earliest pioneers, they are very successful colonists 
in the secondary stages. The president of the Geneva 
Geographical Society has stated that for twenty-five years 
he has been visiting every part of the globe, and has every- 
where found his countrymen pursuing honourable callings 
and proving themselves valuable assets in young societies. 
And who has ever met or heard of a Swiss ne’er-do-weel ? 

This is not to say that the Swiss are perfect; or at best 
theirs is a passionless perfection. A sentence of Mr. John 
Buchan’s (“A Lodge in the Wilderness”) seems to describe 
the Swiss (though not applied to them) when he speaks of 
people who do not sufficiently admire or practise the robuster 
virtues, and who are unduly censorious of the robuster 
vices. One often asks oneself how it is that their splendid 
past has not produced men of the first rank, and why their 
glorious country still lacks a glorious literature and art. In 
Greece and Venice, Holland and Flanders, the absence of 
Monarchy and the conflicts and jealousies of factions within a 
small State did not sterilise the brain and blood. They had 
world painters and poets, philosophers and rulers; they have 
been Queens of Empire and mothers of nations. Switzerland 
alone remains, not the creator, but the critic. Her homely 
virtues, the wide and practical philanthropies of her prosperous 
middle age, her honourable past with its gleams of romance, 
the proud Alliances she has refused rather than forgo her 
virgin isolation,—all emphasise her position in the family as 
the Maiden Aunt of Europe. Childless herself, she knows 
exactly how the Mother-countries ought to manage their 
children and step-children. Exempt from the burden of a 
navy and a standing army, yet dependent for her livelihood 
upon the foreign markets opened and maintained by her 
brother-nations, she sternly denounces the spirit of conquest 
and aggression and the restless love of adventure. She lacks 
the impulse of romance and the sense of international 
responsibility. The deep ever-present consciousness in every 
English heart that one’s countrymen, perhaps the nearest and 
dearest, are always in deadly peril by sea or land, the 
straightening of the spine to bear the white man’s burden, the 
rapture of adventure, the reward, not in the Golden Fleece, 
but in the Odyssey itself,—of all this there is no echo in 
the national consciousness of Switzerland. Her horizons are 
bounded by her mountains; her outlook can only be upward 
or downward, religion or mammon. Yet the starved maternal 
impulse is latent there. She too would be a creator; she too 
would open her arms to cherish the child races if Providence 
had but wedded her to the fertilising sea. And that instinct 
of protection and procreation finds its outlet in missions 


abroad and benevolence at home.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. B. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
THE OSBORNE JUDGMENT. 
(To raz Eprrog or rus “ Srectatos.”’] 

Srr,—If it were not for the seriousness of the issues involved, 
infinite amusement could be got from the speeches delivered 
on this subject last week at the Trade-Union Congress, and 
by Mr. Sidney Webb in opening the new headquarters of 
the A.S.R.S. on Saturday last. It is perfectly ridiculous 
for the Congress speakers (mostly so-called “ Labour” 
M.P.’s whose salaries are imperilled) and Mr. Webb to 
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pretend that the decision is the result of “Judge-made 
law.” Trade-Union officials have known all along that com- 
pulsory levies for Parliamentary purposes are illegal, just 
as they have known that many other items of expenditure 
on extraneous matters which they have sanctioned are 
open to similar objection. They have presumed upon the 
inability of their members to secure funds to take matters 
into the Law Courts, but in regard to the Parliamentary 
levies they presumed too much. Many members of Unions 
have protested against the introduction at various times of 
costly innovations which they considered had no relevance to 
the true objects of their respective Societies, but a recognition 
of the hopelessness of attempting to fight against executives 
armed with weapons which the members have themselves 
assisted to forge (the accumulated funds of the Unions), 
together with the knowledge that they would have to submit 
to tyrannous procedure on the part of, or at the dictation 
of, the executives, has prevented them from taking action. 

In matters affecting the trade in the interests of which a 
particular Society is supposed to act the members of a Union 
(bowever ill advised or precipitate some may consider certain 
actions to be) may fairly be expected to comply with the 
wishes of the majority; but on a question of the kind under 
discussion for the majority to endeavour to use compulsion 
is tyrannical in the extreme. The point is not affected by 
any considerations as to whether the members opposed to a 
Parliamentary levy in a Union are few or many, or as to the 
particular label the gentleman selected for Parliamentary 
honours cares to assume. Political action was never con- 
templated by the majority of members when they joined 
their Societies, and those who consider such action desirable 
now should form Societies for the purpose of forwarding 
their political views and allow the Unions to fulfil their 
legitimate missions. The power placed in the hands of 
officials (the power in many cases to say whether men shall 
be allowed to earn their bread at their own callings) is already 
too great, and it would be iniquitous if added to that were 
the power to compel men to contribute to the support of a 
Parliamentary representative whose vote in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred would be opposed to their most cherished 
convictions. There are many Trade-Union working men who 
spend most of their spare time and some of their small 
amount of spare cash in endeavouring to promote the success 
of the political views which they hold. Why should they be 
compelled to pay (through Societies which they joined for far 
different purposes) for the negation of the very principles 
they wish to uphold? Reason and common-sense and justice 
demand that the law of the land (far from being weakened) 
should be strengthened for their protection. 

Therefore it is that many Trade-Unionists are waiting 
anxiously to see what the present invertebrate Government will 
do in this matter. It is to be hoped that no one will be misled 
by the figures announced as being for and against the Congress 
resolution,—figures which really give no idea of the strength 
of the feeling in many Trade-Union quarters against the com- 
pulsory levies. If, however, the Government, in order to 
retain the support of the so-called “ Labour ” Party, endeavour 
to pass a Bill to legalise payments for purely political pur- 
poses by the Societies, it should be the duty of every liberty- 
loving Englishman, no matter to what party he may belong, 
to prevent by every means in his power such injustice being 
perpetrated.—I am, Sir, X&c., TRADE-UNIONIST. 





THE LAND-TAX MUDDLE. 

[To tae Epitor or tae “ Spectaror.”’] 
Srr,—May we draw attention to a vulnerable point in the new 
Finance Act, and to certain strange anomalies that will result 
from the operation of the clauses that create and define 
Reversion-duty ? According to the popular idea, this new 
duty is a tax that will fall on the landlord, and bring into the 
Exchequer 10 per cent. of the benefit that accrues to him 
when, on the expiration of a lease, he becomes possessed of 
an improved property, or in place of a ground-rent enjoys 
the rack-rents of the buildings built by the lessee during the 
term of the lease. But in framing the Act so as to make the 
imposition of the tax as complete and widespread as possible 
definitions have been introduced which raise a formidable and 
unexpected impediment in the way of tenant-lessees becoming 
freeholders. Subsection 1 of Clause XIII. states that 
Reversion-duty of 10 per cent. shall be paid on the value of 








a 
the benefit accruing to the lessor on the determination of 
the lease, and Subsection 2 gives to th 

\ gives ese pregnant words, 
“benefit accruing to the lessor,” a statutory definition that 
admits of no latitude of construction. This benefit ig deemed 
to be the difference between the total value when the lease was 
granted, and the total value when the lease determines, minus 
any capital expenditure that has been made by the Lessor 
during the period. As the legal definition of “land” includes 
“land and buildings,” it follows that when a lease, which at 
the date of execution was a grant of bare land on which 
buildings have since been erected by the lessee, is determined 
a taxable benefit will have accrued to the lessor which is, 
by definition, the difference between the value of the bare 
land at the time of the grant, and the value of the land and 
buildings at the time of the determination. And subject to 
any variation in the value of the actual land, this taxable 
benefit will be the value of the buildings, and the tax will bx 
10 per cent. of this value. But when a lessor of land on which 
a building has been erected by his lessee sells the freehold te 
his lessee, the lease merges and is ipso facto determined, and 
consequently a benefit is deemed to have accrued to the vendor 
and lessor, which, as shown above, will be approximately 
the value of the building; and he will be liable for g 
10 per cent. tax upon the value, although he has never 
had either rack-rent from, or occupation of, these buildings, 
and has parted with all future interest in them. But 
if, instead of selling to his tenant-lessee, he accepts 
the same purchase-money from a stranger, then no lease 
has been determined and no Reversion-duty becomes 
payable. For example, an owner sells two adjacent plots 
of freehold ground, each let at £7 per annum, on ninety. 
nine-year lease, having ninety-six years unexpired, and on 
each plot the tenant has built a house that cost, and 
is deemed to be worth, £420. The sale price of each plot 
is put at twenty-five years’ purchase, or £175, and one 
purchaser is a stranger, and the other the tenant. The 
subjoined curious results follow:—The owner receives his 
£175 purchase-money from the stranger without deduction, 
and pays no tax on the transaction, but upon the completion 
of the sale to the tenant, as a lease has been determined, a 
Reversion-duty hecomes puyable by the lessor and vendor, 
and this Reversion-duty will be 10 per cent. on the difference 
between the value of the land when the lease was granted, 
£175, and the value at the time of sale, when it was still 
worth presumably £175, plus £420 the value of the house 
built by the tenant—that is, the difference between £175 and 
£595—*“ taxable benefit ” £420, and tax £42. It consequently 
follows that the Reversion-duty clauses necessitate the fixing 
of two prices for the redemption of ground-rents, one the 
price to the tenant-lessee, and the other the price to the 
stranger; also that in future a tenant-lessee will only be 
able to openly redeem the leasehold of his property when 
for sentimental or other personal reasons he is prepared to 
pay a price which exceeds the market value of the ground- 
rent by presumably 10 per cent. of the value of the expenditure 
that he has made on his property. 


These clauses thus create a dangerous pitfall for landlords 
who may not have become thoroughly acquainted with the Act, 
as, if they put freehold ground-rents up for sale by auction or 
contract with an undisclosed buyer, and do not protect them- 
selves by conditions that bar lessees from openly buying the 
freehold interest, they may find themselves liable for a heavy 
and unexpected penalty. 

In support of the views expressed above we may state that 
one of the oldest and wealthiest charities in London, who own 
large freehold estates, and have hitherto allowed their lease- 
holders to redeem their ground-rents at the market price, have 
for the present refused to sell direct to their tenants. They 
have corresponded with the authorities at Somerset House, 
and the answers received state :—(1) “That Reversion-duty is 
payable on the determination of a lease occasioned by the 
merger of the leasehold and reversionary interests.” (2) “ That 
the vendor landlord is the lessor liable for the duty on such 
determination.” 

A greater injustice is inflicted on property-owners by the 
method of calculating the monetary value of the benefit. If 
space permitted, we could show that the amount of Reversion- 
duty which can be levied may be far in excess of the 10 per 
cent. nominally imposed by the Act, and can become a fine of 
penalty of 20 to 300 per cent. of the purchase-money received, 
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pony in virtue of existing contracts some landiords may 


be forced to sell property, and then to pay to the Government 


than they receive.—We are, Sir, &., 
ta Henry HILBERY AND Son. 


4 South Square, Gray's Inn, W.C. 





FINANCE ACT, 1910. 
[To rue Eprror or tae “ Srecrator.”] 
S1r,—Will you allow me to call attention through your paper 
to certain difficulties connected with the valuation returns 
under the above Act which a little care and thought in the 
preparation of the forms and instructions would have avoided, 
and which appear to be more serious (though not so universally 
troublesome) than the points mentioned in your article in the 
Spectator of August 20th? 

Without troubling you with a long statement of the 
provisions of the Act with regard to minerals which were not 
comprised in a mining lease or being worked on April 30th, 
1909, I may say that under Section 23 (2) such minerals are 
to be treated as having no value, unless the owner, “in his 
return furnished to the Commissioners,” specifies their nature 
and his estimate of their capital value. On this I would 
observe :— 

(1) In cases where plots of land have been let on building 
leases, minerals being reserved, and the leases having more than 
fifty years to run, the lessee will be the “ owner” of the surface, 
and probably the only person who will be called upon to make 
areturn. It therefore does not appear clear that in sucha 
case the actual owner of the minerals will be afforded any 
opportunity of returning their value. 

(2) In cases where the owner of the surface is also the owner 
of the minerals the oniy opportunity given of returning the 
value of the minerals is by an invitation, at the end of 
Form IV., to state the value of the minerals under each separate 
parcel of land the surface of which ts in separate occupation. 
This would mean, of course, that in cases where the surface 
has been let for building, and is in a hundred (or more) 
separate holdings of a few square yards each, the minerals 
under each would have to be separately valued. Every one 
at all acquainted with the subject will at once see the 
absurdity of this. 

(3) The absurdity just referred to may be illustrated by 
referring to the provisions of the Act with regard to minerals 
which, on April 30th, 1909, were comprised in a lease. Under 
Section 22 (7), when these minerals cease to be comprised in 
a mining lease, their capital value is to be specially ascer- 
tained. This appears to be a comparatively reasonable pro- 
vision, for what has te be ascertained is apparently the value 
of the minerals which were comprised in the lease, without 
regard to the occupation of the surface. 

(4) Considering that minerals are to be regarded as “a 
separate parcel of land,” what possible justification is there 
for connecting them, for valuation purposes, with the surface 
and its occupation, as is done in Form 1V.?—I an, Sir, &c., 

Lex. 





MR. LLOYD GEORGE'S CONFERENCE. 
(To rue Eprror or tue “ Srecrator.”’] 
S1r,—In your article (September 17th) you say :—“ The real 
point—the only point we ourselves have cared to insist on—is 
that the language of Form IV. is hopelessly bewildering to 
the ordinary man.” May I state some of my experiences in 
this little village illustrative of the truth of this? (1) A man 
who works at mending boots and gardening last year managed 
to buy the house he occupies. One day I met his wife, who 
told me her husband was “so put-about” by the paper he had 
to fill up that she had advised him to go to a lawyer. I 
promised to call and help him. (2) Another man who has 
struggled up by his own industry from being a farm-labourer 
to being a small farmer a few years ago bought a block of 
five cottages. He asked a friend who had been a school- 
master to help him in filling up his paper, but his 
friend gave it up in despair, and he asked me for 
help. (3) A lady who has had a successful career as a 
schoolmistress and was familiar with examinations told 
me she was quite beaten with the questions in Form IV. 
(4) asked an old man nearly ninety who lives in his own 
house if he had filled up his paper, and he replied, “I can’t 
do it,” and he trembled under the threat of the £50 penalty. 
Some days his body and hands are so shaky he cannot write 








his own name. I gladly helped these and others through by 
using where it was possible the phrase “I do not know.” The 
authorities will get an abundant supply of ignorance. (5) In 
a difficulty I found in filling up Form IV., following the 
advice of Mr. Lloyd George, I called upon the valuation 
officer. He could not help me. Then he asked me if I could help 
him in a difficulty which had cropped up in his duties. As 
Mr. Lloyd George was motoring on the Continent, I advised 
him to write to Mr. F. Atterbury, Somerset House, the chief 
secretary. There is now a joke current in the village when 
any kind of difficulty arises: “Consult Mr. ——,” the valua- 
tion officer !—I am, Sir, &c., A VILLAGER. 





CROMWELL AND IRELAND, PAST AND PRESENT. 
(To tue Eprror or tae “Srecrator.”’] 

Srr,—Your correspondent “An Irishman” says that I seem 
annoyed because he charged the United Irish League with 
intolerance at Bantry. I pointed out that he professed a 
knowledge of Irish affairs, and in this case obviously did not 
know the facts. The letter which you print last week is 
another tissue of misstatements. I take one. “It was 
proved in open Court that hundreds of baton men were 
brought from Belfast” to “ prevent Mr. O'Brien from getting 
a hearing” at the Convention in Dublin. Men were 
certainly present armed with batons, but it was because 
Mr. O’Brien’s friends in Cork had announced the intention 
of “marching on” the Convention. I need not deal with his 
reference to the scene which took place in the Commons when 
Mr. Campbell used, and refused to withdraw, a phrase imply- 
ing that the charge against Mr. Parnell of complicity in the 
Phoenix Park murders was still an open question further 
than to say that the refusal to hear Mr. Campbell came 
from all parts of the House except his own immediate 
surroundings. But I have two observations to make. First, 
that when Mr. Redmond’s followers are assaulted or insulted 
at public meetings in Ireland there is a chorus of jubilation 
in the Unionist papers; when reprisals are made, the English 
Press rings with denunciation. I agree—with good reason, as 
he observes—that such proceedings are extremely repre- 
hensible ; but it is sickening cant to condemn them only when 
they are resorted to against a particular side. Secondly, if 
“the people are becoming sick of the posturings of the pro- 
fessional agitators,” and if the country is giving up the 
demand for Home-rule, how does your correspondent account 
for the fact that the subscriptions from Ireland to the Parlia- 
mentary fund stand at a much higher figure this year than at 
any time since the Pamnell split ? 

The plain truth is that Irishmen see the best chance for 
many years of gaining self-government, and temper runs 
fiercely against what most of us think the insane folly of Mr. 
O’Brien’s party. At such a time it is well to remember what 
Mr. Balfour once said as to the limits of human endurance. 
Speech in Ireland is at least a great deal freer than it was in 
England during the Boer War; and Mr. O’Brien and Mr. 
Healy have given a great deal more vehement provocation 
than ever came from any Pro-Boer. And from what I have 
heard, as well as from what I have observed, even women 
interrupting in this country get treated with a violence quite 
as great as any that was used at Dundalk, and far less 
excusable. There is plenty of folly and intolerance in 
Ireland; but we have no monopoly of these things. Where 
was the righteous indignation of “An Irishman” when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had to fly for his life by a back 
way from Grimsby at the last General Election ? 

Your correspondent says that he has better opportunities 
than I of finding out the opinions of the ordinary people. 
Possibly. I question only his ability to make use of them.—I 
am, Sir, &e., STEPHEN Gwynn. 





(To true Epitor or tue “Srectator.”’} 

Srr,—Your correspondent “An Irishman” is either so hope- 
lessly deficient in his perspective faculty or so callously in- 
different to truth—the whole truth—that his letter would not 
be treated seriously if circulated in Ireland only. When it is 
presented to the readers of the Spectator, the majority of 
whom are necessarily ill-informed as to the details of domestic 
politics in Ireland, it demands analysis. 

Like Mr. Stephen Gwynn, I am a Protestant Home-ruler. 
Unlike him, I do not owe allegiance to the Irish Parliamentary 
Party or to the United Irish League. I have publicly and 
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consistently opposed certain tendencies of the “ secret sectarian 
society ”"—the Ancient Order of Hibernians—referred to by 
your correspondent. To this extent, at all events, Iam dis- 
passionate, and yet I feel nothing but disgust and indignation 
when I read calculated misrepresentations of Irish corre- 
spondents in English journals, such as that of “ An Irishman.” 
“The only tolerance preached is that of Mr. Redmond, when 
he bombastically talked about crushing the Protestant minority 
with a ‘strong hand,’” says “An Irishman”! As showing 
how obviously false this assertion is, I quote the following 
from the Irish Times report of Mr. Redmond’s speech at a 
public demonstration in Dublin last January :— 

“There is no possible legislative guarantee that my Protestant 
fellow-countrymen may ask from me to safeguard their liberties, 
which I, for one, would not be willing to grant so long as the great 
principle of the government of Irish affairs by Irish public opinion 
is maintained...... We have been fighting for a century 
against religious ascendency, and our suffering in the struggle 
ensures that we will allow no other religious ascendency to take 
its place.” 

And again, from the same speech :— 

“T would never lift up my voice for Home-rule if I did not 

think that an Irish Parliament would reflect every creed and 
every political opinion of every section of the Irish people.” 
In company with scores of Protestants, I heard this utterance, 
and no shadow of doubt remained upon our minds that 
Mr. Redmond in the passages quoted, and in many others 
of a similar character, spoke his intense and innermost 
conviction. 

But “ An Irishman” proceeds to prove his proposition “ that 
free speech is impossible to-day in Nationalist Ireland” by an 
exaggerated reference to Mr. T. M. Healy’s recent experience 
at Dundalk, when he was refused a public hearing. His 
friends were “ brutally assaulted,” and “ Mr. Healy would not 
have been allowed to leave the place alive” but for the 
“ representatives of Saxon power.” In the first instance, may 
I ask “An Irishman” if an inch of sticking-plaster was 
required as the result of the “brutal assaults” he pictures ? 
If it was, we did not hear of it in Ireland. When eight or nine 
years ago Mr. Lloyd George had to escape from Birmingham 
disguised as a policeman in order to escape bodily harm, it was 
condemned by Englishmen as unworthy, just as Irishmen 
deplore Mr. Healy’s misfortune to-day; but no one thought 
of depriving the British people of their right to govern 
themselves as a necessary consequence. 

Nothing in recent political life in Ireland has been so 
universally deplored by Nationalist and Unionist alike as the 
introduction of batons to a National Convention two years 
ago; but no incident has received so much unjustifiable and 
persistent publicity. Your correspondent states that “it was 
proved in open Court that hundreds of baton men were 
brought from Belfast for the purpose of preventing Mr. 
O’Brien from getting a hearing.” I was in Court during the 
hearing of the evidence—which is upon record—that fifty 
stewards were provided with wooden staffs only to be used if 
disorder arose from an expected outbreak upon the part of a 
force which Mr. O’Brien was believed to have organised. No 
such force was present, and no baton was seen at the Con- 
vention. Such was the incident, and when it is remembered 
that Nationalists as a rule prefer any alternative to police pro- 
tection, I ask if the oecurrence—deeply as it may be deplored— 
has not received a grossly exaggerated significance. 

Finally, I put it to the people of Great Britain, in whose 
sense of justice and fair play I believe, whether any or all of 
the story told by “An Irishman”—with the facts corrected— 
justifies his assertion that “ Nationalists have not learned 
the elements of toleration.” If not, it is needless to discuss 
his opinion “that everybody in Ireland who has anything to 
lose is opposed to Home-rule.” It is untrue. 

I will only add a brief word as to the “secret sectarian 
organisation.” The Ancient Order of Hibernians is declaredly 
a Catholic benefit society. Taking its rise in Ulster, it 
became a counter-organisation to the “secret sectarian” 
Orange Society. In Ulster I am free to believe that it has 
proved beneficial. It has recently spread southwards, and 
may appear to threaten Southern Protestants with the conse- 
quences of the Orange organisation to Ulster Catholics. I 
say, however, without hesitation that this tendency will not 
develop. It has already been checked, and, like other sporadic 
influences, may soon be forgotten. Its progress has been 
dependent upon its association with the national movement. 
With the transfer of the domestic government of Ireland to 
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the people of Ireland, it will cease to have any political 

danger. Meantime it is the subject of much “free speech ” 

in Ireland, which statement even “An Irishman” yiJ] ] 
think, hesitate to contradict.—I am, Sir, &c., : 
E. A. Aston, 





FEDERATION FOR THE BRITISH ISLE. 

[To THe Epiror or THe “Srxcrator.”’] 
Sir,—As one of your Scottish constituents, I venture to 
trouble you with a few remarks called forth by the article in 
your issue of August 6th upon the proposed federation of 
the British Islands, a scheme which I am glad to observe that 
you mean to fight to the death. You rightly state that it is 
worth while to consider what is the real and ultimate cause of 
such an ignominious proposition, and you suggest that the 
worry of Irish disaffection is the source of the disturbance, 
Of course every one must admit that Irish disaffection is g 
most important factor in the national unrest; but you make 
no hint as to the cause of that disaffection, and I venture to 
think that most of your readers will agree with me in think. 
ing that here the true and ultimate disintegrating element jg 
to be found in the profound religious convictions of the Irish 
people. Had the Imperial Parliament in times gone by 
shown more sympathetic consideration for our Irish fellow. 
subjects, had their priests been suitably endowed and their 
prelates duly honoured, it is extremely improbable that thera 
would have been any serious disaffection in the isle of saints, 
Were it not for the fanatics in England, and particularly in 
Scotland, this is an evil which might perhaps even now be 
redressed. 

With regard to the ignoble memorandum lately subscribed 
by some of the Scottish Members of Parliament, and pointing 
to “Home-rule all round,” it will be observed that therein 
particular exception is taken to the existence of a Chamber of 
hereditary legislators; and here also, if one looks below the 
surface, it will be seen that religion is the main disintegrating 
element. Although the Scottish Presbyterian Church is 
established by law and honoured by the State, it is a painful 
fact that many of the Scottish nobility show little sympathy 
with its ministers. Not infrequently a Scottish Peer residing 
in the vicinity of a village with a church wherein his ancestors 
have provided him with a seat will erect hard by an Episcopal 
or a Roman Catholic place of worship wherein he and his 
family may shrive themselves in dignified seclusion from their 
fellow-Scots. Now it goes without saying that those whose 
office it is to rule and to lead mankind cannot afford to choose 
their own form of worship without practically abnegating 
their higher functions. Hence the Scottish nobility have 
very much lost touch with the marrow of the nation. This 
also is an evil which might be redressed were it not that some 
folk seem to be born blind. 

Yet again, the ignorant majority in Scotland have got it 
into their stupid heads that the House of Lords was responsible 
for the monstrous political folly of the Government which led 
to the disruption of the Scottish Church in 1843, and to all 
the subsequent misery and heart-burning. This of course is 
nonsense ; but it is absolutely safe to say that had a Beacons- 
field been then at the helm, and had the Church of Scotland 
been allowed in 1843 to have its own way, there would not 
have been to-day a single Home-ruler returned to Parliament 
from the north side of the Tweed. 

I have written at greater Jength than I intended, but as a 
true Scot I regard the Treaty of Union in 1707 as the most 
beneficent event that ever occurred in my native land, and 
sorrow upon those political renegades who for their own petty 
ends would dare to tamper with it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Edinburgh. D. Scorr Moncrizrr. 





A ROYAL HERETIC. 
[To rue Eprror or tHE “ Sprcrator.”’] 
Sir,—In your review in the Spectator of September 3rd of 
Mr. Arthur E. P. Weigall’s book, “The Life and Times of 
Akhnaton, Pharaoh of Egypt,” you quote a passage from 
this work :— 

“ Akhnaton believed that his God was the Father of all man- 
This is a greater advance in ethics than may be 
at once apparent: for the Aton thus becomes the first deity 
who was not tribal: or not national ever conceived by mo 
mind. This is the Christian’s understanding of God....- . 
This is the spirit which sends the missionary to the uttermost 
parts of the earth.” 
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Finnaton succeeded to the throne of Egypt in B.C. 1725. 


; 
think there is good evidence that the conception of a Supreme 


Ruler of the Universe among the primeval Chinese goes back 
to an earlier date than that. We have proof that the race 
now known as the Chinese came originally from Western 
Asia, about two thousand years before Christ, in successive 
waves of emigration, bringing their religion with them. We 
Jearn their conception of God Almighty from their classics, 
especially from the “ Classic of History ” and the “ Classic of 
Poetry.” Victor von Strauss, who translated the latter, 
defines their ideas thus :— 

“The Highest Lord is all ruling, and no one can resist Him. 
He is a conscious spirit, which sees, hears, and recognises most 
clearly everything. He wills and works, but without sound or 
smell, ie. incorporeally. Thus He is omnipresent, for He goes 
out and in with man, and is above and below him. He gives 
life to man and existence to nature. All virtue and wisdom 
come from Him. He prefers none and hates none; but He 
loves those who fear Him, and rewards and blesses the good. The 
crimes of the wicked anger Him, and He punishes them. So from 
Him come all blessings and all misfortunes. He foresees the 
course of the world, arranges accordingly the destiny of men, and 
decides about them according as they obey His will. Hence 
Kings also rule by His charge, and, according to their relation to 
His will, He makes them great or ruins them.” 


Dr. Legge and M. Edouard Biot use very similar language. 


Now when we remember the starting-place of these 
emigrants, and the time of their emigration, we can hardly 
help seeing that they must have been kinsfolk of the ancestors 
of Abraham and others mentioned in the early part of the 
Book of Genesis. If these wanderers had a knowledge of 
God, the Supreme Being, surely the tribes and nations that 
remained behind had this knowledge too. Is it not reasonable 
to infer that the Egyptians of the time of Akhnaton may 
also have shared it, so that this Pharaoh was not the first to 
understand that God Almighty was something more than a 
mere tribal god ? 

But let us turn to China of the present day and notice this. 
This primeval monotheism has never perished. In spite of 
the accretion of Buddhism and Taoism, the permitted prayers 
and sacrifices to countless gods and demons and the powers of 
Nature, and the enjoined devotion to the spirits of each man's 
ancestors, the worship of God Almighty is still the State 
religion of China; and the Emperor, as the high priest of the 
nation, worships Him once a year in the Temple of Heaven 
at Peking, on behalf of his Empire, just as the King of the 
country did at his capital two thousand years before the 
Christian era. 

Mr. Shi-Chao Chang's letters which appeared in your recent 
issues manifest the earnest desire that exists in the minds of 
all educated Chinese to prove that their countrymen already 
possess the knowledge which we Westerners imagine we are 
imparting tothem. This natural feeling of theirs points out 
the line of least resistance, and the road by which we must 
travel to reach their hearts. I have already quoted Mr. 
Weigall’s remark that the belief that God is the Father of all 
mankind is the Christian’s understanding of God. When we 
find it to be the Chinese belief also, and make due use of it in 
our intercourse with them, we may hope—to use Mr. Shi- 
Chao Chang’s own words—“ that it will result in the greater 
usefulness of the missionaries, greater enthusiasm for missions 

in this country, and last, but not least, justice to China.”— 
Iam, Sir, &c., CLEMENT F. R. ALLEN. 

Woodchester, Stroud. 





MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. 

(To tae Eprror or THe “ Spectator.”’) 
Sir,—In his second letter which appears in your issue of the 
10th inst. Mr. Shi-Chao Chang does not seem over-sympathetic 
to missionaries, or at any rate he has a strange way of proving 
that his “ earnest wish is to see all misunderstandings cleared 
away.” He feels that he “ had done much ‘injustice’ to them 
in taking my present course of action were it not for the 
comfort in my heart that I have done it through goodwill 
towards them,”—that is, I knock you down, Mr. Missionary, 
but it is all for friendship’s sake. Mr. Chang does not regard 
Confucianism as a religion, although Confucius has given 
the Chinese “a refined system of moral teaching.” If, how- 
ever, he is right, why should conflicts between Christianity 
and Confucianism arise? He continues:—“To go back to 
400 or 300 B.C., we can probably give a list of philosophers, 


philosophers at these dates, although they are not on the lips of 
Western nations.” For what reason but that the “ philosophy ” 
to which the name of Confucius has been attached is not 
comparable to that of Socrates, Aristotle, or Plato? By the 
way, it may incidentally be observed that the date usually 
ascribed to Confucius is 550-478 B.C. by Professor Giles and 
others. According to Dr. Legge, the only work which Con- 
fucius is said to have written is the “Spring and Autumn,” 
but this is the baldest possible list of events occurring in the 
State of Lu, unaccompanied by any critical observations, and 
unworthy to be even classed as a history were it not for the 
amplification of it by Tso-ch‘iu-ming. It is certainly not 
philosophy in any shape or form. 

Mr. Chang goes on in a most vague and bombastic style:~ 
“It may be inconceivable to you, but we can possibly find in 
the works of our forefathers two thousand years ago 
something corresponding to the elements of the most modern 
sciences.” I challenge Mr. Chang to specify the work 
and the passage to which he refers. As to the story of 
the Great Yii, whether written in 100, 1100, or 2000 B.C., it 
is in the opinion of competent Europeans quite legendary, 
and I may be allowed to refer Mr. Chang to my book entitled 
“Early Chinese History; or, Are the Chinese Classics 
Forged?” published by the S.P.C.K. in 1906, where I have 
translated the early Chinese records with remarks on the 
several classics. The statement of the fact that Mr. Wang 
and Mr. Yen, although Christians, hold official positions, 
which Mr. Chang thinks should be “sufficient to convince 
Mr. Allen that some of the statements regarding the 
hindrances to Chinese Christians in the reports brought 
before the Conference in Edinburgh must have been some- 
what exaggerated,” is quite beside the point, for I made no 
reference to Chinese students, who were Christians, not 
holding Government scholarships, nor mentioned the reports 
at the Edinburgh Conference at all.—I am, Sir, &c., 
HERBERT J. ALLEN. 





BRITISH RULE IN INDIA. 

{To tue Epiror or tus “ Srecraror.”’] 
Srr,—With reference to “Cantab.’s” letter on the above 
subject in your issue of August 20th, I can from my own 
personal experience give an example still more striking than 
his to show what the real villager’s feelings are towards 
British rule and British officials. Quite recently I served for 
several years in a district in a “non-regulation ” province 
where the “patwari,” or subordinate revenue official, in 
addition to his ordinary functions, also exercised the powers 
of a sub-inspector of police, of a forest ranger, of an Excise 
inspector, &. Every such “patwari” had a considerable 
number of villages under his control, and naturally the oppor- 
tunities for making additions to his official income were 
numerous. One day when I was in camp several villagers 
came to me with a unanimous complaint against the 
“patwari” of the circle in which their village lay that his 
extortions passed all bounds, that they wanted him turned 
out, and that, rather than run the risk of getting another 
man in his place who would be in all probability just as 
tyrannical and extortionate, they would like me, if I could, 
to appoint a European in his place. “We know,” said they, 
“that the pay of a European would have to be at least Rs. 200 
a month, whereas our ‘patwari’s’ is only Rs. 10, but a 
European would treat us fairly, and so we should be quite 
willing to club together—all of us who live in the circle—and 
make up the difference out of our own pockets!” Extortions 
of the kind complained of go on everywhere and every day, 
and it is impossible for the Government to stop them 
effectually with no public opinion to back it. May I recall 
another personal reminiscence to illustrate what I mean? On 
another occasion in camp a villager came to me and lodged 
a bitter complaint against the “ patwari” of his circle of just 
the same sort as those mentioned above. “ Very well,” I said; 
“supposing I turn him out and put you in his place, would 
not you treat the people in just the same way as you complain 
that he does?” “Of course I should,” he replied; “it would 
be my ‘haqq’ (right)!”—TI am, Sir, &., I. C. 8. 





ANGLO-CANADIAN ON ENGLISH FARMING. 
{To tue Epiton or tas “Srectrator.”’] 
S1r,—I am an Englishman who has been farming in Alberta, 


AN 





among whom Confucius was one, longer than that of Greek 





Canada, for the last seven years, and am now in England on a 
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short holiday. I have never farmed in England, and all I 
know about farming has been learned in Canada, so during 
my short holiday I have been naturally curious to observe 
how the English farmer works as compared with the Canadian, 
in the hopes of picking up some hints for use on my return to 
Canada. 

The first thing that strikes me here in England is the 
great waste of labour. Harvesting has been going on here 
lately, and I notice that the English farmer employs 
two men to run a binder. There are two horses at the 
pole and one in front. One man sitting on the binder 
drives the two “wheelers,” while another man leads the 
leader. In Canada we place the three horses abreast, and 
one man drives the lot. In a field of about ten acres I noticed 
three binders at work, each with two men. In Canada this 
field would have been cut by one man with one binder. Then 
when it comes to carting the grain, here, I notice, two men 
are employed. One pitches the sheaves to another who 
remains in the cart, and packs them as they are pitched. I 
have been watching this performance from a window of the 
house where I am staying. The man with the fork pitches 
one sheaf at a time leisurely to the man in the cart and 
waits till he has packed it in the same leisurely manner, 
both pausing every now and then for conversation. 
When one “stook” is finished, the man with the 
fork goes slowly round to the other side of the cart 
and pitches from that side, and so on. In Canada we also 
employ two men, but both remain on the ground, one on 
either side of the waggon. Each man pitches at least two, 
and often three, sheaves at a time, and so quickly that the 
horses barely stop before they go on to the next “stook.” Of 
course in Canada we use cagelike hay-racks which render 
packing unnecessary, and, I believe, carry quite as big a load. 
English farmers have doubtless some good reason for not 
adopting the hay-rack, but it seems to me that an able-bodied 
Englishman should be able to pitch more than one sheaf at a 
time. Of course in England labour is much cheaper than in 
Canada, but that is no reason for waste. A man who only 
pitches one sheaf at a time would not remain very long on 
a Canadian farm. 

My observations have been confined to this particular part 
of the country only, so may not be typical of England as a 
whole, at least I hope not. In any case, the above remarks 
are not written in a spirit of criticism, but in the hopes 
they may be of some use in causing the English farmer 
to “wake up.”—I am, Sir, &c., ANGLO-CANADIAN. 





SIR OLIVER LODGE’S SIMILE. 
[To THe Epiror or tue “ Specrator.’’} 
Srr,—Your correspondent Mr. Warrick suggests in last 
week’s Spectator that Sir Oliver Lodge’s simile may have been 
anticipated by earlier writers than Dr. James Hamilton, 
whose words he quotes. I think William Cowper expressed 
the same thought. To profess an acquaintance with Cowper 
is to confess oneself “early Victorian”; but if any of your 
readers will awake his volumes from their long and profound 
slumbers they will find in the “ Winter’s Morning Walk,” 
Book V., lines 779-99, the passage I refer to. The indiffer- 
ence of the brute creation to beauties around is there used as 
a type of the blindness of the “natural man” to the things 
whieh are “ spiritually discerned.”—I am, Sir, Xc., 
8. L. P. 


“ Acquaint thyself with God if thou wouldst taste 
His works. Admitted once to His embrace 
Thou shalt perceive that thou wast blind before: 
Thine eye shall be instructed ; and thine heart 
Made pure shall relish with divine delight 
Till then unfelt, what hands divine have wrought. 
Brutes graze the mountain-top with faces prone 
And eyes intent upon the scanty herb 
It yields them ; or recumbent on its brow, 
Ruminate heedless of the scene outspread 
Beneath, beyond, and stretching far away 
From inland regions to the distant main. 
Man views it and admires, but rests content 
With what he views. The landscape has his praise 
But not its Author; unconcerned who form’d 
The Paradise he sees, he finds it such, 
And such, well pleased to find it asks no more. 
Not so the mind that has been touch’d from Heaven 
And in the school of sacred wisdom taught 
To read His wonders, in Whose thought the World 
Fair as it is existed ere it was.” 





| 
{To tue Epiron or THe “ Srectator,”] 
Sir,—May I quote in connexion with your very interesti 
article on “The Paint and the Picture” (September 10th) a 
story told by the late Dr. Salmon, Provost of Trinity College 
Dublin? It occurs in his sermon on “ Colour-Blindness,” onl 
seems to me to be very much to the point :— 

“The ideas which I have been dwelling upon to-da 
suggested to me by a story told me by my late friend, ae 
Haughton, not long before he died. He had had with Professor 
Huxley a friendship the warmth of which was not affected by their 
wide differences in religious opinion. Huxley one day said to 
him : ‘ There are those who Bg ws to believe what I consider to 
be false; but I do not regard their opinions, because I doubt the 
sincerity of some, and the intellectual capacity of others; but I 
respect you, and I know how sincerely you believe what you hold 
so strongly, and should like very much to know how it is that you 
believe what I can’t believe.—‘May I speak frankly?’ gaid 
Haughton.—‘Certainly,’ said he—‘Then,’ he said, ‘I don’t 
know how it is, except that you are colour-blind”’ Huxley was 
much struck. He said, ‘Well, it may be so. Of course, if [ 
were colour-blind, I should not know it myself, ” 


Dr. Salmon proceeds :— 

“There are those who are colour-blind with respect to moral 
beauty. All other kinds of beauty they can appreciate, but 
morality has no place in their science of aesthetics, and they can 
give their praise to works of art, without being in the least 
repelled by their moral hideousness.”—“ Cathedral and University 
Sermons,” p. 86 (London: John Murray). 

The whole sermon is well worth study in connexion with your 
subject. I venture to prefer the simile of “ colour-blindness” 
to that of the “dog in the picture gallery.” You admit that 
“we are not quite in the position of the dog.” In any case, the 
description of the “dog” with the traveller, as quoted by 
your correspondent (September 17th) from Dr. James 
Hamilton is more natural and thinkable in several respects, 

I sometimes wonder if Christianity has more to gain or 
lose by the new attitude of science towards it. Perhaps the 
open hostility of Huxley was less injurious than the eclectic 
patronage of Sir Oliver Lodge. Did not the faith lose much 
of its purity, and incorporate with itself much that was evil, 
under the Imperial sunshine of Constantine ?—I am, Sir, &., 

Kingstown. H. HitcH ins, 





SOME LETTERS TO PIUS X. 
[To rue Epiror or tue “Spectator.” } 
Srr,—Your American correspondent of last week, Mr. Haines, 
of course may repudiate for himself, and perhaps for other 
American Catholics, all sympathy with Modernism and 
Modernists. His denial of sympathy with Father Tyrrell’s 
message amongst Catholics generally is, however, another 
question. Criticism of American Catholics would on my part 
be invidious; I know nothing about them. My sole point of 
contact with them was the study at school of Cardinal Gibbons’s 
“Christian Heritage.” That was twelve years ago. To-day 
I have to seek recourse to quite different pabulum. The word 
“ Modernism” I hate; but since it denotes a special attitude, 
I suppose it must be used. If I believe in Father Tyrrell’s 
message, I can honestly say that I believe it is through con- 
viction and personal experience. He confirms my own experi- 
ence; his opponents do not so much; that is the difference. 
I am no convert, if, indeed, that were derogatory, as is some- 
times presumed. I ama Catholic born and bred, of a good 
old Catholic stock boasting of priests and nuns. In spite, 
however, of my environment, and without the intervention of 
any one, I have imbibed the spirit of Modernism. I was a 
Modernist before I knew it, before I had ever heard of Loisy or 
Tyrrell or Modernism. Newman, indeed, may have sown the 
seed, and the soil and atmosphere have been propitious. 
I have had no University education. I have to earn my living 
in a factory. Altogether, I am the unlikeliest person to be a 
Modernist. But experience is everything, and religious 
experience most of all. There are some of us, of course, who 
cannot rely, as some do, entirely upon institutionalism, how- 
ever necessary a part of religion that may be. And there are 
some of us who in early life have to undergo that fiery trial 
of faith which seems to come to others on their deathbeds, as, 
according to Mr. Snead Cox, it seems to have come to Cardinal 
Vaughan. With the trial comes a change; we find we are 
not what we were before. We have had an awakening. The 
whole world takes on a different aspect, and instead of seeing 
it as a reality, we see it as a symbol of a reality beyond. 
Through the failure of everything material, we behold in the 
visible the invisible. Dogma turns into symbol. The whole 
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realm of knowledge is changed. Our dip in the flux of reality, 
to use the term of Bergson, or of the American philosopher, 
the late William James, opens our eyes to the falsity of static 
truth, of scholasticism and its logic. We see that the truth 
is still beyond, and that what we knew once are but symbols. 
We are mystics in this, and hence we deplore the almost 
more than immorality of the Encyclical Pascendi Gregis in its 
rejection of mysticism. Hence also we esteem the thorough- 
going German eschatology and the general trend of modern 
philosophy. If this is Modernism,as assuredly it is, we cannot 
believe otherwise if we are to belféve at all.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Mere ARTISAN. 





[To raz Epiron oF THE “Sprcraror."’] 

Srr,—Mr. Chas. O. Haines’s letter in your issue of Septem- 
ber 17th reveals the mentality of a type of Roman Catholic 
too common everywhere, which I have always suspected to be 
particularly prevalent in America. Mr. Haines’s remarks 
about “ Modernism,” and his suggestion that Father Tyrrell’s 
feeble intellect made him only fit for parish work, are too 
silly to notice. But I must protest against the charge of 
“incredible vanity ” made against a man than whom I never 
met any one more free from that failing. Father Tyrrell 
never expected Roman Catholics to follow him; he knew too 
well the “ docile flock of sheep,” as Pius X.hascalledthem. I 
would suggest to Mr. Haines that in the future he might 
restrict his slanders to the living, who can reply tothem. I 
know that it is useless to ask an orthodox Roman Catholic to 
abstain altogether from slandering those who have committed 
the crime of disagreeing with him. These gentlemen who are 
in full possession of the absolute truth think themselves, 
perbaps naturally, such fine fellows that they regard any 
difference from them as a personal insult, just as they look 
upon a “conversion” as a tribute to their superior intelli- 
gence —I am, Sir, &c., Rosert DELL. 

Paris. ° 

[As we printed Mr. Haines’s letter we cannot refuse a 
hearing to Mr. Dell. But though we agree with the sense of 
his letter, we much regret the acerbity with which he writes 
of a brother Roman Catholic.—Ep. Spectator. | 





“TRELAND’S EYE.” 
[To rue Eprror or tHe “Sprecrartor.”’] 

Srr,—Mr. William Watson’s poem in your issue of Septem- 
ber 17th is a beautiful little lyric, so I hope I am not hyper- 
critical in pointing out that it depends on a false etymology. 
The word “eye” does not mean the organ of sight, and has 
nothing to do with tears. It is Danish for “island,” and 
appears in English as “eyot,” a name very common on the 
Thames. It is actually the first syllable of “island,” which 
ought to be spelt “iland,” the “s” having been interpolated 
under the delusion that the word was derived from “insula,” 
through the old French “isle.” Lambay, the island north- 
east of Ireland’s Eye, is probably Lamb-ey, island of the 
lambs; Dalkey, to the south, is certainly Dalc-ey, the island 
of thorn-bushes. I have not my Joyce's “Irish Names of 
Places” at hand, or I could give you other instances of the 
amalgamation of Danish with Gaelic in Irish nomenclature. 
But Mr. Watson’s word-play is very graceful, and Burns 
somewhere asks: “ Wad ye hae a man swear to the truth o’ a 
sang? ”’—I am, Sir, &ec., E. S. R. 

P.S.—Ireland’s Eye is the islet to which the mariner would 
approach nearest who sailed from Anglesey—English Island— 
and made for Howth, which was then the landing-place for 
Dublin. Howth is itself a Danish word, and means head. 
The Irish name of the promontory is Ben Edar. The name 
Anglesey may have suggested that of Ireland’s Eye as a 
corresponding point across the Channel. 





THE CLIMATE OF IRELAND. 
[To tae Epiror or tue “ Srectrator.’’] 
Sir,—On reading the very interesting address of the Presi- 
dent at the meeting of the British Association on the great 
ice age, it appears strange to an ignorant outsider how little 
notice is taken by geologists of the comparatively late era of 
a warm climate here, of which proof is easily shown by the 
former vegetation of the peat bogs. In the Irish bogs before 
the peat was formed the land was covered with trees similar 
to those of the present day, oak, birch, hazel all growing on 
the clay; and possibly from a change of clime these fell and 





the peat began to grow. When that peat covered the 
original forest to a depth of some six feet or more, a new 
forest sprang up of pines, which grew to very large trees 
—often three or four feet in diameter—and on a swamp 
where nothing but heather can now exist these pines have all 
fallen to the east, showing the prevailing winds were the 
same as the present day. They are often growing over the 
top of fallen trees, same as seen to-day in tropical forests. 
When they fell the growth of the peat began again, and now 
covers that forest to a depth of six feet or more. When my 
men were cutting peats for fuel they found at the level of the 
old pine forest the remains of what had been the residence of 
the man of that age. A circular row of stumps and the 
stone axe that cut them must have been sharp, as the sloping 
cut shows few blows. That the climate was very different 
from the present is evident, as I find on that peat I cannot 
grow trees much bigger than walking-sticks, though the 
ground has been thoroughly drained.—I am, Sir, &., 
Boe TROTTER. 





TARIFF REFORM AND SOCIALISM. 
(To true Eprror or tHe “ Srecrator.”] 
Sir,—Mr. 8. Skelhorn is, I think, unfortunate in his appeal 
to your readers to consider the “fundamental difference ” 
between Socialism and Protection in order to avoid deception 
by superficial resemblance (Spectator, September 17th). For 
the superficial resemblance between converting all men into 
Civil servants (or, to be practical, into State dependents) and 
taxing all imports is hardly obvious, but the fundamental 
difference is perhaps less perceptible. Ultimately Socialism 
aims, however hopelessly, to benefit the manual workers at 
the expense of the mental and moral workers; the means 
proposed is artificial rearrangement of remunerations by 
Parliamentary action. For “manual workers” substitute 
“ producers,” and for “mental and moral workers ” substitute 
“consumers,” and the aim of Protection is stated. That the 
intended beneficiaries or the intended machinery are different 
does not affect the principle, nor can good sense save bad 
logic. Doubtless the present Government is an inefficient 
bulwark against Socialism, because the present Government 
is attaining Socialist ends without using Socialist means. All 
three systems alike aim to endow one class at the expense of 
the others. But the present Government is Free-trading only 
in name; like Socialists and Protectionists, it confuses money 
with wealth. No Government that makes this mistake can 
save the country from Socialist results. The true defence is 
to convince men that money is not wealth, and that self- 
interest meets race-interest in the accumulation of capital, 
because capital alone enables employment to keep pace with 
population, and combines personal independence with pro- 
vision for descendants. When this is generally realised, 
genuine Free-trade and_ straightforward dealing with 
pauperism will follow, with the result that prosperity will 
extinguish the discontent that breeds Socialism.—I am, Sir, 
&e., LEesiig ASHE. 
Mill Hill Park, W. 





SCUTARI AND BALACLAVA. 
[To tue Eprror or tHe “ Sprecraton."’) 

Sir,—I think it may perhaps be of some interest if I 
quote the following sentence from some “ Reminiscences of 
the Crimean and Punjaub Campaigns,” by an officer, Major- 
General T. Maunsell, C.B., which appeared in the Cornhill 
Magazine a few years ago, and which bear out the letter from 
Mr. R. F. Herring in the Spectator of the 10th inst. The 
sentence above alluded to is this :— 

“Miss Florence Nightingale was at the Hospital [at Scutari) 
while we were there, and we often saw her sitting by the bedside 
of wounded soldiers, as we passed down the long corridors, in 
which they lay. Her mission, however, was to the men only, and 
not to the officers, so that, to our regret, we had no further 
acquaintance with her.” 

My husband, who volunteered to command the volunteer 


sharpshooters of the Third Division in advance of th: 
trenches, and after seventy-six days was severely wounded, 
was sent into hospital at Scutari. The very dangerous nature 


of this service is shown by only three of the men and my 
husband being left alive at the time he was dangerously 
wounded. He often and often spoke to me of seeing Miss 
Nightingale, and how she was reverenced by all; the men 
positively adored her very name. It was there also she was 
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called “The Lady with the Lamp.” My husband much 
prized a pencil-written note he received from her thanking 
him for congratulations on her eightieth birthday. Hers 
indeed was a grand life nobly spent.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Amy Louisa E. MAUNSELL. 
Burghclere, Newbury, Berks. 








MISS CATHERINE MARSH AND OTHERS. 
[To rue Eprror or rar “Spxrcrator.”] 
S1r,—It is so interesting to notice how the good sown by quiet 
workers springs up and bears fruit an hundredfold, that I am 
sure you will allow me to follow up “ An Onlooker’s ” account 
in your issue of September 10th of Miss Marsh’s strenuous 
labours with a short additional chapter. Your correspondent 
mentions Mrs. Ranyard among those who were inspired by 
Miss Marsh’s example, and who founded the Bible Women 
Society, to this day a large and flourishing agency. Out of 
Mrs. Ranyard’s little book, “The Missionary Link,” describing 
this agency, sprang the Parochial Mission Women Association, 
which carries out the same idea under the parish clergy, and 
is doing incalculable good both in London and the provinces. 
During the cholera visitation of 1866 not only Miss Marsh 
but Mrs. Gladstone and Mrs. Tait came to the rescue of the 
sufferers, and the “three Catherines” made (if I remember 
right) a joint appeal for public aid. ‘“ An Onlooker” has told 
us what Catherine Marsh achieved. Catherine Tait founded 
St. Peter’s Orphan and Convalescent Homes, Isle of Thanet ; 
and Catherine Gladstone a convalescent home for men, 
women, and “cholera orphans,” which has now developed 
into the Catherine Gladstone Free Convalescent Home at 
Mitcham and the orphanage at Hawarden. Of these three 
noble workers for God and man only one survives. How 
fruitful a harvest has sprung from the seed they sowed !— 


Tam, Sir, &c., L. C. F. C. 





MRS. SHERWOOD. 
[To rue Epiror or THE “ SrectaTor.’’] 

Srr,—I have been glad to read in your issue of September 17th 
Mrs. Mortlock’s defence of Mrs. Sherwood. It is true she 
belonged to the Evangelical school, to whom narrowness of 
religious outlook is imputed, and certainly some of her 
writings—e.g., some stories in “The Lady of the Manor,” 
notably one upon the Second Commandment—were narrow 
in their teaching. But I could almost think that this very 
narrowness on some subjects drove her into breadth on 
others. She must have been conscious that, according to the 
Evangelical theory of religious duty, she was condemning 
many excellent people whom it distressed her to imagine 
beyond the pale of salvation. I should like to add to Mrs. 
Mortlock’s testimony a recollection of my young days to show 
that Mrs. Sherwood was indeed one of the first to revolt 
against the doctrine of eternal punishment, that doctrine 
which is now so seldom mentioned even by those who have 
never raised their voices against it. My father lived in 
Worcester in the “thirties” of last century, working 
there as his father’s curate. He was, later, in the 
van of those who protested against the terrible doctrine, 
and were, in consequence, like Mrs. Sherwood, more or 
less ostracised by their fellow-Churchmen. I remember 
his saying that it was the influence of Mrs. Sherwood 
that first led him to examine into, and later to preach 
and to write upon, the subject. He had the courage of his 
opinions, and so was considered a dangerous teacher; indeed, I 
recall that the squire of our parish in Yorkshire walked out of 
church with his family during a sermon my father preached on 
the subject. However, I do not remember that he said Mrs. 
Sherwood was a universalist, only that she revolted against 
the ordinary teaching, thus showing herself « woman of inde- 
pendent mind and true moral courage. She was an able 
woman, and who can say how wide was her influence for 
good upon the young through her books, and upon her adult 
contemporaries through her expressed opinions P—I am, Sir, 
&e., C. F. Rice. 


Trevor Dene, Worcester. 





QUAKERS AND NERVOUSNESS. 
(To tue Epitor or THE ‘“‘SpectTaTor.’’} 
Sir,—May I, a Quaker member of the British Association, 
mention another instance of inherited self-control ? I was at 


the first Quaker “summer school” held some years ago at 








. ee 
Scarborough. During an afternoon excusion in a brake one 


of the wheels came off. The party (mostly youn 
suppressed their just alarm, and the hear ae ee 
ejaculate: “If they had not been Quakers they would all hay. 
been screaming.” The “ heredities ” of the Society of Friends 
are, for ill or good, leaving it by degrees; but the above ma 
illustrate further the quotation given by your Philadelphia 
correspondent in the Spectator of September 8rd,—] am 
Sir, &., E.R. 





THE SPREAD OF THE COCKNEY ACCENT, 
[To tHe Epiror or tae “ Sprecrator.”’] 
Sir,—Is it not time that a serious effort should be made to 
cope with a matter of national import, the spread of that vile 
perversion of the English tongue, the Cockney accent? A 
few years ago it used to be confined to what house-agents 
describe as “the top-hat area”; now it has made the Home 
Counties its own, and extends as far as the Essex, Kent, and 
Sussex coasts. Cannot the matter be taken in hand by his 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools? They, of all people, are 
best fitted to combat the disease, for it is undoubtedly 
through the agency of the elementary schools that this 
repulsive phenomenon is being extended and perpetuated, 
I was disgusted beyond measure recently, when passing 
a picturesque village school in rural Sussex, to hear 
issuing through the open window a solo and chorus 
of “yte and two myke ten.” These children come from 
homes where good, wholesome rural English is spoken, 
yet under the pretence of that blessed word “ education” they 
are being carefully drilled in a debased pronunciation of their 
mother-tongue, redolent of “ The Hyngel,” “ The Neg’s ’Ead,” 
and “The Helephant and Cawstle.” Those who live and work 
in London probably regard this phenomenon as something 
like the weather and the poor, but country people may be 
pardoned for demanding that the evil shall not be allowed to 
spread. Strong action should be taken in the Normal 
Training Colleges and in all intermediate and elementary 
schools. Teachers should be told, roughly if necessary—for 
your Cockney is a self-sufficient young person—that the first 
thing they have to do is to learn to speak King’s English. 
Very soon in the South of England there will be no one left 
to call a “spyde” a spade.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rustic MoRAtist. 





A YOUNG CUCKOO. 
(To rue Eprror or tHe “Srecrator.’’] 
Srr,—It may interest many of your readers to learn that, 
walking in our kitchen-garden this afternoon (September 22nd), 
a strange bird flew up almost from under my feet, and dropped 
again about twenty yards off. I called to the gardener, and 
following it up, it rose again and disappeared in some trees. 
I pronounced it to be a young cuckoo, for I know the cuckoo’s 
flight very well. The gardener thought it might be a young 
hawk ; but I am sure he is wrong. The singular thing about 
it is that a cuckoo should have been seen here so late in the 
year. My opinion is that the egg was laid in a hedge-sparrow’s 
nest and hatched probably a month ago. He is over-young 
yet to start off on his Southern migration. I wonder if this 
is a singular case.—TI am, Sir, &c., E. M. 
Farnham Royal. 





THE RED-BREASTED FLYCATCHER. 
(To rue Eprror or THE “Spectator,”’} 
Srr,—In your issue of the 27th ult. there appeared a letter 
giving an account of the supposed nidification of Muscicapa 
parva (red-breasted flycatcher) in South Wales. The breeding 
area of this bird lies in the districts to the north of Mongolia, 
most nests being discovered upon the Yablonoi Mountains in 
Southern Siberia. No nests of this bird have ever been 
obtained in the British Isles; yet, although there is no reason 
why this bird should not visit these islands as an abnormal 
migrant, that it should breed here is an impossibility. I pre- 
sume too,as no remark was made to the contrary, that the 
nest was found in May,—a fact which doubles the impossi- 
bility. As far as the description of the eggs goes, it may be 
said to tally with the correct description, yet a noteworthy 
fact was omitted in that an unmistakable inferiority in size 
is evident. Muscicapa parva really is not, as its popular 
name implies, red-breasted ; the “red” terminates at the base 
of the prepectoral region. The “breast” is pinkish mottled 
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with regular lines of reddish-brown, and cannot, therefore, be 

said to be “distinctly red.” The genus and species of the 

unknown bird cannot be determined without examination of 

the bird itself, and the eggs, in addition to much more definite 

data.—I am, Sir, &c., GitBert E. ADAMSON. 
Société des Ornithologistes de U Europe, London. 





CHAINED-UP DOGS. 
(To tue Eprror or THE “Specrator.”] 
Srr,—The cruel practice of keeping dogs permanently chained 
js still not uncommon. Humane persons would help the 
cause of the animals did they make it known that for such 
cruelty proceedings can be taken against owners under 
12 and 13 Vic., cap. 92, which provides a punishment of 
three months’ imprisonment or a fine of £5 and costs against 
such offenders. (See caution No. 129, the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.)—I am, Sir, &c., 

MOREOVER THE Doa. 





A FRENCH CRITIC ON LYLY. 
(To rue Eprror or tHe “Sprcrator.’’] 
Six,—In a review of M. Feuillerat’s study of Lyly (published by 
the Cambridge University Press) contained in your issue of 
September 10th the last paragraph runs :— 

“The book is well printed in clear type, and it is singularly 

free from misprints. The Cambridge University Press deserve 
great credit for it...... We are glad to think that at least 
one press continues among us the fine traditions of English 
printing.” 
Had your reviewer turned to the last page of the book he would 
have seen that, with the possible exception of the title-page and 
preceding leaf, the whole volume (prefatory matter, text, index, 
and all) was printed in France. We are driven therefore to the 
painful conclusion that the fine traditions of English printing are 
dead and gone. Yet the judges at the Brussels Exhibition have 
recently awarded three Grands Prix to English firms for 
typography and one for books,—consolation prizes, no doubt, to 
be affixed to the hearse.—I am, Sir, &e., OXONIENSIS. 





(To tue Epiror or THe “Sprecrator.”’] 
Sir,—I have just seen your review in the Spectator of Septem- 
ber 10th of my friend Professor Feuillerat’s monumental work on 
Lyly. At the end you say:—*The Cambridge University Press 
deserve great credit for it...... We are glad to think that at 
least one press continues among us the fine traditions of English 
printing.” If you will turn to the end of the volume, you will see 
that it is printed by Oberthur, of Rennes and Paris; all the 
Cambridge Press has done is to prefix its name as publisher. 
Whether the style of printing is one to be imitated may be a 
matter of opinion, but it certainly is not and never has been an 
English style.—I am, Sir, &c., W. W. Grea. 
Park Lodge, Wimbledon, 8.W. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “ Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 








[*,* Exratum.—In our issue of the 17th inst. (p. 410) the 
name of the bankers who are to receive subscriptions for the 
Hong-kong University Fund is incorrectly described as “Messrs. 
Koch and Co.” It should have been “ Messrs. Holt and Co.”] 








POETRY. 
onneaeenean 
THIM THAT THRAVELS ON THEIR FEET, 

In blackberry time himself an’ me 

We do be up by break of day: 
An’ “ God go with us now,” says he, 

“The time we're thravellin’ on our way. 
An’ God go with us all the while 
We're thravellin’ on from mile to mile.” 


"Tis up Glencullen way we are— 

The berries there is fine and sweet; 
But kilt you'd be it is so far 

When you go thravellin’ on your feet, 
Och! weary miles ere you’d come down 
From far Glencullen to the town. 











Up there at dawn "tis quare and still 
And dew lies heavy on the ground; 
But berries for a baskets fill 
Grows on the bushes all around. 
And whiles we’ll rest and eat a few 
That’s sodden wid the heavy dew. 


We trapis round from door to door, 
*Tis weary in the noonday heat. 
May God have mercy on the poor 
That thravels round upon their feet! 
For sure you’re moidhered in the town, 
The way the carts go up an’ down. 


But when we're quit of all our load, 
“ Now God be praised for that,” says he; 
And back we go the homeward road, 
Near bet we are himself and me. 
Och! sure the thought of home is sweet 
To thim that thravels on their feet. 
W. M. Lerts. 








BOOKS. 


—_. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL PROBLEMS.* 
ProressoR Hugo MUnsTeRBERG complains in one of the 
essays in this book that scholarship is held of no account 
by the American people; the industrial magnate and the 
administrator may enjoy fame or popularity, but the scholar 
passes through this life unnoticed and quits it unmourned :— 

“The other day we mourned the death of Simon Newcomb. 


There seems to be a general agreement that astronomy is the one 
science in which America has been in the first rank of the world, 


and that Newcomb was the greatest American astronomer, Yet 
his death did not bring the slightest ripple of excitement. The 
death of the manager of the professional baseball games 


interested the country rather more. Public opinion did not show 
the slightest consciousness of an incomparable loss at the hour 
when the nation’s greatest scholar closed his eyes. And if I com- 
pare it with that deep national mourning with which the whole 
German nation grieved at the loss of men like Helmholtz and 
Mommsen and Virchow, and many another, the contrast becomes 
most significant. When the president of Harvard University gave 
up his administrative work, the old Harvard students and the 
whole country enthusiastically brought to him the highest thanks 
which he so fully deserved. But when, the year before, William 
James left Harvard, the most famous scholar who has worked in 
this Harvard generation, the event passed by like a routine matter. 
At the commencement festivities every speaker spoke of the 
departing administrative officer, but no one thought of the 
departing scholar. And that exactly expresses the general 
feeling.” 
We imagine that Professor Miinsterberg would not be able to 
make this complaint about himself. He writes articles in 
American magazines which generally succeed in exciting 
public controversy. He employs a style which is rather 
highly charged with the current terms of science and the 
ugly phrases of psychology and mental pathology. In 
England we should prefer either more or less science ; but 
apparently in the American magazines Professor Miinster- 
berg’s manner is just what is required from a Bostonian 
Professor. It is a very curious thing this German gravity 
expressing itself in the American idiom. To us it seems 
to have some inappropriateness; but the point of view is 
always interesting and fresh, and sometimes it is evidently 
provocative. Professor Miinsterberg has made himself as 
completely a master of English as Max Miiller did for the 
like purpose of becoming an English Professor. In his first 
book, American Traits, he was in the unabsorbed or transition 
stage, and he frankly measured American institutions by 
German standards. Next, as he tells us, his interest in 
American problems led him to the opposite effort. He tried 
to reveal American ideals to the Germans in his book, The 
Americans. He is now ina third stage. He has become so 
much an American in thought and practice that he writes 
as an American—though he remains a German subject— 
contending with Americans and trying to convince them on 
their own conditions. 

In the first essay in this book he implies the sense of his 
warning in the choice of his title,—‘The Fear of Nerves.” 
Americans, he says, are not so nervous as they suppose. 





rom the Point of View of a Psychologist, By Hugo 


* Problems of To-day: 
v . Fisher Unwin, [7s. 6d. net.) 


Minsterberg. London: 
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They are restless, hurried, and often irritable, but the cures 
for nervousness induce and develop the disease :— 

“ Whether we see the individual rush to his business or devour 

his lunch, see the overflow of useless movements from the chewing 
of gum to the ceaseless motion of the rocking chair, or watch the 
hustling and pushing of the omg life, the hasty passing from 
one interest to another, ev: ing suggests a nervous condition 
of society Two-thirds of our uaintances have neuras- 
thenia, and nervous prostration is the fashion for men and women 
alike. Psychasthenic and hysteric symptoms abound, and the 
waiting-rooms of the nerve specialists are crowded.” 
Professor Miinsterberg exhorts his readers to think less of 
their symptoms, and offers some advice which nowadays 
seems revolutionary. For instance, he thinks the taking of 
regular physical exercise may be injurious :— 

“Regular physical exercise of the artificial kind is a habit 

which, just like the moderate use of light alcoholic beverages, 
has certain advantages, but which must also be held within the 
closest limits, unless the disadvantages are to be greater. 
Certainly it is no less artificially introduced into our social life, 
and in this case, too, it is just as wise not to allow it to become a 
habit. To wander through the country on a fine day is a beautiful 
inspiration, and healthful for everyone; to need the walk with 
mechanical regularity is the product of a bad training, and to 
become the slave of Swedish gymnastic apparatus is no better 
than slavery to cigars.” 
Revolutionary, again, is his denial that there is any peculiar 
excuse for nervousness in the conditions of our modern life. 
He thinks, on the contrary, that there is less excuse than 
there used to be :— 

“The technical mechanism of our life has become more complex 

just for the sake of making our life itself simpler. The telephone 
at our desk and the elevator in our hall save us trouble. Where 
can we find more rest than on an express train? It is true its 
engine runs faster than that of the slow train, but that does not 
mean that we feel in a ter hurry when we are comfortably 
seated in the parlor car of the Limited. Our poor forefathers had 
to go through much nerve-irritation, but our life is smooth. How 
their visual brain centers must have suffered from their flickering 
light and from the astigmatism of lenses in the eye! We have 
mild, steady light, and the oculist corrects our lenses. Our 
triumphing natural science, with all its marvellous inventions, 
with its progress of hygiene and pathology, has primarily removed 
the friction. Instead of a rough, rocky road, we move along on 
a smooth, asphalte street, over which there is really no difficulty 
in proceeding.” 
What, then, are Americans suffering from if what is generally 
taken to be the disease is only a symptom of something else? 
“Weakness of attention,” answers Professor Miinsterberg. 
This is a habit of the nerves, but it is not nervousness. Self- 
discipline will cure it. But “if kindergarten methods are 
allowed to penetrate where self-discipline of attention should 
be learned, the future citizen has lost his chance.” 


In the essay called “ The Choice of a Vocation” the author 
sketches a rather gloomy situation; Americans have plenty 
of energy, indeed a feverish energy, but apart from the 
general motive of money-making, there is no organised 
effort and no unity of aim. He draws a picture of a nation 
prospering greatly because it can still afford to squander 
its resources. It is enough to tickle the land with a rake, 
and it smiles back a harvest; but Professor Miinsterberg 
implies that this cannot go on indefinitely, A German-like 
carefulness of method will be absolutely necessary some day, 
and even then it may come too late if the Americans have 
squandered their character by too long a period of excited, 
hugger-mugger enterprise. The rule now, he says, is that 
everybody is assumed to be able to do everything. There is 
undoubtedly a good deal of truth in this. An example may 
be cited from the Spanish-American War, in which the 
commissariat service was partly manned by the nominees 
of influential persons. Any one, it was thought, could order 
bread, potatoes, beef, and coffee for the army,—this was not 
a matter of tactics, experience, or drill, and therefore the 
positions in the commissariat service could be suitably filled 
up with young men who wanted to combine the pleasure of 
going to the front with the opportunity of making a little 
money. The result was the heap of stores on the beach at 
Siboney in Cuba which never reached the half-starving army. 
We should think that, although it may be true that Americans 
want method in their training—at all events as compared with 
Germans—there is already an attempt at orderliness in 
choosing a profession which may become a portentously 
misdirected science if it is not watched. Consider the case 


of the “ Boston Vocation Bureau,” which invited Professor’ 


Miinsterberg “to examine the auditory reaction time of 
@ young man who wanted to become a_ stenographer. 





a 
The examination was to determine whether his response to 
sound was quicker or slower than the average. If it were 
slower, he was to be warned against the career of a shorthand. 
writer.” Professor Miinsterberg very properly pointed out 
the futility of such a test. But he presses his own science of 
psychology rather far when he says :— 

“The establishment of psychological laboratories as 
municipal vocation bureaus would by no means demand a yo 
costly and elaborate outfit. An intelligent assistant with thorough 
psychological training could secure much of the material with a 
minimum of apparatus. There are hundreds of ps chological 
experiments that can be carried out with some car and 
sheets of paper, strings and pins and needles, little outling 
drawings and printed words, small colored tops and levers, hair. 
pins and cardboard boxes, balls and boards, picture-books and 
smelling-bottles, a pack of cards and a set of weights and perhaps 
a cheap stop-watch. Where ampler funds are at the disposal of 
the bureau, an electrical chronoscope ought to be added, and, if 
possible, a kymograph. But in all cases the experiments them. 
selves may be relatively simple, and even the most modest 
apparatus can furnish an abundance of insight into psychological 
differences of which the mere self-observation of the candidate does 
not take any account and for which any gaze of the outer observer 
would be insufficient.” 

Of the other papers, we can only mention that which argues 
for temperance as against prohibition on the ground that 
temperance is rooted in character, and is consequently a 
desirable cult, and the amusing essay on how the medium 
Eusapia Palladino was discovered in trickery. The former 
essay has gathered round it, as the author says, “a whole 
literature of so-called replies.” Englishmen would certainly 
not be provoked into the creation of such a literature by what 
would appear to them a just and obvious argument. This 
literature of replies is, to our thinking, a proof that prohibition 
has already made many worthy people lose sight, to their 
own detriment, of the possibility of self-restraint. : 


part of 





PEERAGE AND PEDIGREE.* 

Mr. Rovunp is a writer with a mission; for a quarter of a 
century he has waged war against peerage lawyers, pedigree- 
vendors, and pseudo-historians. He has victories to record; 
he has smitten Hoggyns-Moggyns hip and thigh, and he has 
driven from the pages of Burke some of the choicest mytho- 
logical legends. But his fate is that of Sisyphus: the 
“ Landed Gentry ” and the young lions of the Press are too 
much for him. To the authors of “ personal paragraphs” a 
wedding, a christening, or a funeral is the inevitable occasion 
for disinterring picturesque and impossible traditions. Lord 
Carrington no longer claims descent from “Sir Michael 
Carington, standard-bearer to Richard I. in the Holy 
Land.” But what Mr. Round calls “the great Carington 
Imposture” has been revived within the last three years by 
a Professor learned in the law, in the interest of a respectable 
family from the Vale of Evesham. And the social conditions 
of to-day are closely analogous to those which led the new 
gentry of the Tudor reigns to seek pedigrees of hoary 
splendour in remote antiquity. The time is yet to come 
when the newly ennobled will be content to trace descent 
from some old South Kensington family which came over 
with the Prince Consort. And though the Heralds’ College 
is far more circumspect than of yore, there are still, to 
quote the dancing-master of Mr. Anstey’s classic story, 
“many spurious hornpipe steps in circulation.” So long 
ago as 1865 Mr. E. A. Freeman protested against the 
systematic garbling of truth and invention of falsehood 
which lay at the root of so many family histories. And 
he lamented 

“that the easy credulity of Sir Bernard Burke should allow him 
to be led blind-fold by obscure persons, whose most palpable 
fictions he seldom shows the least hesitation in adopting. State- 
ments which would never otherwise have obtained a moment’s 
credit have been allowed to go forth with the imprimatur of the 
Chief Herald of Ireland, on the strength of which they are relied 
on by a large section of the public.” 

It is no exaggeration to say that Mr. Round revels in his 
task of exposure. He has a remorseless wit, and he spares 
no one in his wrath. Whether it be Dr. Copinger and his 
History and Records of the Smith-Carington Family, or Mr. 
Louis Parker and the Dover pageant, or Mr. Fox Davies and 
his Complete Guide to Heraldry, Mr. Round knows not the 
quality of mercy. Forged charters, spurious pedigrees, 





* Peerage and Pedigree: Studies in Peerage Law and Family History. By 
7: ~-4 Round, M.A,, LL.D. 2 vols. London: James Nisbet and Co, 
25s. net. 
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ryphal “tales of the Conquest,” “history as she is 
wrote” by the peerage-makers, the misdeeds of Elizabethan 
Heralds and Kings-of-Arms and Pursuivants, are subjected 
to the minute examination and pitiless chastisement which in 
another century Dr. Bentley meted out to Atterbury and 
Boyle. As we read this record of almost inconceivable 
blunders, of childish credulity, and, only too frequently, of 
downright fraud we feel that no small gratitude is due to Mr. 
Round for his assumption of the office of Public Prosecutor ; 
and to any one who can follow sustained argument or has a 
taste for literary flagellation these volumes afford an infinite 
feast of instruction and amusement. 

When one considers that “ peerage cases” enlist of necessity 
the ablest representatives both of the Bench and of the Bar, 
it might seem superfluous for Mr. Round to lay stress on the 
importance of the critical use of authorities, and to illustrate 
the necessity of accuracy in facts and dates. But no one can 
read the chapter on “The Muddle of the Law” without 
having his confidence in the “ gentlemen of the long robe” 
very rudely shaken :— 

“The historian and the lawyer,” writes Mr. Round, “ part 
company from the outset. The historian tests his foundations 
before he rears his structure; the student is taught at an early 
age to criticise and to classify his authorities, and never to forget 
that historical works—even those of the ablest men—are but 
commentaries upon those ‘authorities’ themselves. To one who 
has been trained in these methods—to whom they have become 
second nature—his first experience of the lawyer’s ways must 
come surely as a shock. From light he passes into darkness; 
science is exchanged for superstition. That change and develop- 
ment are ignored and evolution an accursed thing are but minor 

liarities of the strange world he enters ; for what will surprise 
im more than all is to learn that what is of most matter in the 
law is not to learn what the facts were, but what some bygone 
judge or writer supposed the facts had been. He will gaze in 
wonder on great intellects bowing themselves in homage before 
the blunders of the past, acute minds submitting to the fetish 
worship of ‘our hacks,’ and helpless in the presence of what I 
have termed ‘the long ju-ju’ of the law.” 
These are hard words, but Mr. Round goes far towards 
substantiating them. His searching examination of Lord 
Coke’s famous report of Lord Abergavenny’s case and the 
doctrine he has based upon it in his Institutes shows that 
the question there at issue and the Judge’s opinions thereon 
were wholly different from those which Coke records. He 
convicts the Prime Minister, when plain Mr. Asquith, K.C., 
of confusing the King’s Council in the reign of Edward ITI. 
with the House of Lords. Lord Halsbury is shown making 
a wildly incorrect statement as to the famous claims 
to wager of battle in 1818. Chief Justice Tindal perverts 
important facts through sheer haste and want of care. 
The “strange and garrulous Propositions” of the draftsmen 
are accepted as gospel by the barristers who argue from 
them, and even by such profound lawyers as Lord Cairns ; 
and the Dignity of a Peer has too often been determined 
by evidence which would be laughed out of Court in an 
action to determine the ownership of the smallest parcel of 
lands and messuages. Mr. Round quotes a dictum of Chief 
Justice Best (afterwards Lord Wynford) that “ we should get 
rid of a good deal of what is considered law in Westminster 
Hall, if what Lord Coke says without authority is not law.” 
But fiction cannot be converted into fact because it happens 
to proceed from the mouth of a learned Judge, and the 
historian seeks to know, not whether a lawyer was “ great” or 
“eminent,” but what authority he had for his statement and 
whether he was right in his facts. 

Still, cases which have gone through the mill of legal 
argument, however imperfectly, stand on a different footing 
from the genealogies which have been accepted by bygone 
Kings-of-Arms or promulgated by amateur pedigree-makers. 
In the reign of Elizabeth Garter King-of-Arms was found 
guilty of corruptly contriving and publishing under the seal 
of his office a false pedigree for George Rotherham, with the 
intention of propping up a claim to the barony of Grey de 
Ruthyn. In the second year of James I. Commissioners were 
appointed to inquire into 
“divers errors committed by certayne Heralds now deceased 
irs 'evs in assigninge and appointyng the Auncient Armes 
Badges and Crestes of somme of our Nobillitie and Chivalrie and 
of other Gentlemen of auncient bloode to men that were and that 
bee strangers in blood to them and not inheritant thereto and 
likewise that for gayne and other affeccion the said Heralds have 
apoynted Armes Crestes and Badges for some other persons of 
base birthe or of mean vocacion and qualitie of livyng that were 
meete for persons of good birthe ina Tanne” 











The second half of the sixteenth century and the first half of 
the seventeenth were indeed a black age for genealogy and 
heraldry :— 

“The old Baronage was all but extinct; the new men of the 

Tudor age, enriched by trade or by abbey spoil, were pressing and 
crowding to the front. Custom and tradition alike required that, 
when they had risen, they should have their ancestors and their 
arms; and there were those who provided them with both.” 
Nor was it only the novus homo, we are reminded, who 
annexed the arms of another house. “The ancient race of 
the Gerards of Bryn took, and still bear with full heraldic 
sanction, the arms of the great house of Fitzgerald, from 
which they tried to claim descent,—the undifferenced arms 
of the Duke of Leinster.” And the Fitzherberts of Tissington 
discarded the ancient coat of their own parent stock to assume, 
absolutely undifferenced, that of the senior line of the baronial 
house of FitzHerbert, “ with which,” adds Mr. Round, “they 
had no more connexion than I have.” It has been well said 
by Mr. Oswald Barron that the ingenuities of the official 
guardians of heraldry have reduced the arms of our English 
families to a welter of contradictions and misapprehensions. 

In his chapter on “ Heraldry and the Gent” Mr. Round 
devotes all his powers of ridicule and argument to anathematise 
the “ new and absurd pretension” of Mr. Fox Davies that a 
grant of arms is a “privilege” which converts the grantee 
from a “ plebeian” into a “noble,” and is a favour from the 
Crown similar to the grant of a peerage. Mr. Round and 
Mr. Fox Davies are old antagonists, and we leave them to undis- 
puted enjoyment of the lists. Mr. Round is perhaps at his 
best in his discussion of the claim to Norman and Saxon 
descent and parentage of those old families whose pedigree 
goes back without question to the middle of the twelfth 
century. Very few survive the ordeal: Stanleys and Crofts, 
Pilkingtons and Hornyolds, Sneyds and Temples, they can 
none abide the ordeal, and with their claims disappear many 
priceless gems of etymology, such as that which derives the 
surname of Biddulph from “the Saxon ‘ Bidde’ or ‘ Bida,’ 
prayer, entreaty, &c., and ‘ulph,’ assistance, protection, &c.,” 
or Tichborne from De Itchenborne. In the light of the 
hard facts that English pedigrees do not begin until the 
twelfth century, and the use of surnames until a still later 
date, the value of family tradition for events prior to and 
immediately succeeding the Conquest must be discounted out 
of existence. Mr. Round is convinced that the public of 
to-day would gladly see family history rewritten in accord- 
ance with the canons and methods of modern research, 
Happily, there is still a goodly number of ancient houses, 
represented both by Peers and Commoners, which have 
nothing to fear from the inquiry. 





PROFESSOR BERGSON ON FREE WILL.* 
ProFressoR BERGSON occupies to-day in France, and indeed 
on the Continent, something of the same position as the 
late Professor William James occupied among English- 
speaking peoples. Both are apostles of the plain man and 
the ordinary consciousness; both are in revolt against 
abstract idealism, and advocates of what we might call 
personal idealism ; both are convinced that conceptualism has 
made the world of thought barren; both believe that reality 
isa datum and not a construction, and that the so-called rational 
construction is only the substitution of a kind of symbolical 
shorthand for the rich and full-bodied language of life. 
Both approached philosophy proper through experimental 
psychology ; but Professor Bergson has one special stage 
in his development which gives his work a peculiar interest. 
He is an eminent mathematician, and familiar with the most 
abstract types of symbolical thought. He may therefore claim 
to have experienced the limits of symbolical logic, and his criti- 
cism and delimitation of it must be respectfully considered. Mr. 
Pogson has translated what is perhaps his most famous work, 
the Essai sur les Données Immédiates de la Conscience, a book 
which, considering the abstruseness of much of its argument, 
has had in France an astonishing popular success. Professor 
Bergson is not an easy writer to translate. His style in its 
simplicity and clarity and concentration is one of the best 
that have ever been used in the service of philosophy; and 
for a succinct French style it is a hard matter to find an 
English equivalent. Mr. Pogson seems to us to have done 





* Time and Free Will: an Essay on the Immediate Data of Consciousness. By 
Henri Bergson. Authorised Translation by F, L. Pogson, Londou;: Swag 
Sonnenschein and Co, [10s, 6d, net.] 
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his work admirably, for he has succeeded in being always 
lucid and satisfactory, while retaining something of the grace 
of the original. To the ordinary man who is not well versed 
in the thought of our most modern psychologists Professor 
Bergson is not always easy reading; but in this translation 
it is only the fashion of thought which may puzzle him, 
for the detailed arguments are always clearly and adequately 
presented. 

The argument does not lend itself to a summary, because 
it is already condensed. We propose only to indicate the 
main lines of this new defence of human freedom. Professor 
Bergson goes “back to Kant,” like many of his opponents, 
but the manner of his return is significant. Like Kant, he 
insists upon the freedom of the will, but he declines to create a 
dualism and put this freedom outside time, and to create a 
world of phenomena over against a world of things in them- 
selves. His general contention is that all the arguments 
between determinists and their opponents are due to “a 
previous confusion of duration with extensity, of succession 
with simultaneity, of quality with quantity.” He begins with 
a psychological analysis of conscious states. What do we 
mean by the “intensity” of a sensation? We cannot dis- 
tinguish intensities by their objective causes. Professor 
Bergson gives us a penetrating analysis of the different types 
of sensation, from deep-seated psychic states down to mere 
muscular effort, and he finds that in every case intensity 
cannot be measured quantitatively, but is purely qualitative. 
The psychophysicist when he lifts a heavier weight believes 
that he experiences an increase of sensation. Professor 
Bergson, on the contrary, says that he experiences a sensation 
of increase. We perceive an external object which is the 
cause of a sensation :— 

“Now, this cause is extensive and therefore measurable; a 
constant experience, which began with the first glimmerings of 
consciousness and which continues throughout the whole of our 
life, shows us a definite shade of sensation corresponding to a 
definite amount of stimulation. We thus associate the idea of a 
certain quantity of cause with a certain quality of effect; and 
finally we transfer the idea into the sensation, the 
quantity of the cause into the quality of the effect.” 

This is how the blunder arises, and intensity, which is a pure 
quality of the sensation, is wrongly taken as some kind of 
magnitude. 

In the second chapter Professor Bergson considers conscious 
states, not in isolation, but in their multiplicity. Usually we 
think of number in a symbolic way: 12 is half of 24 and 
twice 6. “But as soon as we wish to picture number to 
ourselves, and not merely figures or words, we are compelled 
to have recourse to an extended image.” <A succession which 
is nothing but a succession may be perceived in time, but a 
succession which culminates in a sum must be counted in 
space. For each term to be counted must wait to be added to 
the others; and it would not wait if it were a mere instant of 
duration, but must be localised in space. If this conception 
of number is accepted, there will be two kinds of multiplicity: 
first, that of material objects which are counted in space; and 
second, that of conscious states which are not countable unless 
symbolically represented in space. So in motion there are 
two elements: the space traversed, which is homogeneous 
and divisible; and the act of traversing, which is indi- 
visible and real only for consciousness. (The confusion 
between the two lay at the bottom of the old Eleatic 
puzzle about Achilles and the tortoise.) Now science, 
which has measurement for its chief task, cannot deal with 
time or motion, except by eliminating from them the 
essential qualitative elements, duration and mobility, and 
this quite justifiable work of science is falsely assumed to 
represent the real state of the case. Most of our errors in 
philosophy, Professor Bergson thinks, spring from confusing 
true concrete duration with the abstract time of mathematics, 
physics, and our everyday speech. The multiplication of 
conscious states is wholly qualitative, pure duration into 
which space cannot enter, “a succession without distinction, 
an interpenetration of elements so heterogeneous that former 
states can never recur.” 

In the third chapter we reach the heart of the argument, 
the application of these considerations to the problem of free 
will, We must refer the reader to Professor Bergson for an 
elaborate and subtle analysis of the dispute between the 
rival dynamic and mechanical theories of existence. He 
follows determinism from fortress to fortress, and shows the 
weakness of its defence by reasoning which is always striking 








but sometimes seems a little captious. The conclusion is 
that the analysis on which determinism depends inyolyes a 
view of conscious states which mistakes certain arbitrary 
symbols for the reality, which imports space into what 
belongs only to time, and which confuses a succession with 
a simultaneity :— 


“ All the difficulty arises from the fact that both parties picture 
the deliberation [as to some course of conduct] under the form of 
an oscillation in space, while it really consists in a dynamic 
progress in which the self and its motives, like real living bein 
are in a constant state of becoming. The self, infallible when it 
affirms its immediate experiences, feels itself free and says 
but, as soon as it tries to explain its freedom to itself, it no lo 
perceives itself except by a kind of refraction through space 
Hence a symbolism of a mechanical kind, equally incapable of 
proving, disproving, or illustrating free will...... Certainly 
once the final act is completed, I can ascribe to all the ante. 
cedents their proper value, and picture the interplay of these 
various elements as a conflict or a composition of forces. But to 
ask whether, the antecedents being known as well as their value 
one could foretell the final act, is to beg the question; it is to 
forget that we cannot know the value of the antecedents without 
knowing the final act, which is the very thing that is not yet 
known; it is to suppose wrongly that the symbolical diagram 
which we draw in our own way for representing the action when 
completed has been drawn by the action itself whilst progressing, 
and drawn by it in an automatic manner.” 
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Professor Bergson obtains freedom for the will by 
emphasising the wnique character of each psychic state, 
The conceptualist may argue that he defends freedom only 
by making it inexplicable and unrational; but he may retort 
that its raison d’étre is its inexplicability because of this 
uniqueness. We may quote his own words :— 

“Freedom is the relation of the concrete self to the act which 
it performs. This relation is indefinable, just because we are free, 
For we can analyse a thing, but not a process; we can break up 
extensity, but not duration. Or, if we persist in analysing it, we 
unconsciously transform the process into a thing and duration 
into extensity. By the very act of breaking up concrete time we 
set out its moments in homogeneous space ; in place of the doing 
we put the already done ; and, as we have begun by, so to speak, 
stereotyping the activity of the self, we see spontancity settle 
down into inertia and freedom into necessity. Thus, any positive 
definition of freedom will involve the victory of determinism.” 
Mr. Pogson very appositely prefixes to his translation a 
sentence of Plotinus :—* If a man were to inquire of Nature 
the reason of her creative activity, and if she were willing to 
give ear and answer, she would say—‘ Ask me not, but 
understand in silence.’” After all, if the understanding is 
there, it matters little that we cannot embody it in a pocket 
definition. 





GROVE’S DICTIONARY.* 
We have already noted the generous tribute to the original 
editor of this work involved in the change of title from A 
Dictionary of Musie and Musicians to Grove’s Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians. The new ascription is justified in that 
the work substantially retains the general character of the first 
edition, though its defects bave been in great measure remedied 
by the careful revision to which it has been subjected by 
the new editor, Mr. J. A. Fuller Maitland. This revision 
takes several forms. The progress of the art and the 
emergence of new musicians have entailed the addition of a 
considerable number of new articles. Again, in some cases 
new articles have been substituted for those which originally 
appeared, while in other cases the old articles have been 
revised by their authors or by new hands. Turning to the 
last category, we may note that the process of revision in 
some of the best articles has not been as complete as might 
have been expected. Thus Sir Hubert Parry’s admirable 
article on “ Variations ”"—to which the editor has added a brief 
note referring to the orchestral variations of the writer and 
Sir Edward Elgar’s “Enigma” variations—contains no 
mention of any specimens of this class of composition later 
than Brahms, though Dvorék’s Symphonic Variations and 
the set which closes Tchaikovsky's Third Suite might well 
have had a line or two. The composite or “spliced ” articles 
are not always satisfactory,—e.g., that on Verdi, where 
the editorial appendix, excellent in itself, is in curious con- 
trast with the personal tone of Signor Mazzucato’s genial but 
uncritical appreciation; or that on the “Violin Family,” 
where Mr. Heron-Allen has incorporated the article of Mr, 
E. J. Payne in his own. Too free a hand and too much 








* Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Edited by J. A. Fuller Maitland, 
M.A., F.S.A. Vol. V., T—Z and Appendix. London: Macmillan and Co, 
(21s, net.] 
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space, again, have been accorded to some enthusiasts to 
ride their hobbies, with the result that there are quite 
too many notices of obscure and negligible vocalists and 
instrumentalists. For example, we fail to see the need of 
the article on Francois Vaccari, a violinist who flourished 
in the early decades of the nineteenth century, and “com- 
posed several pot-pourris of popular airs for violin and piano; 
also some popular variations for the same instruments on 
‘God Save the King.’” He was, no doubt, an “ excellent 
violinist,” and he was a pupil of the famous Nardini; but 
that is not enough to justify his inclusion in this Dictionary. 

Instances of this sort of article might easily be multiplied, 
the worst of all being perhaps the following :— 

“Waylett, Harriett, an actress and soprano singer principally of 
ballads of the Vauxhall type. She was born at Bath, Feb. 7, 
1900, and was the daughter of an upholsterer named Cooke. She 
became & pupil of one of the Loder family and made her début 
on the Bath stage, March 16, 1816, performing in provincial 
theatres for the next three or four years. At this time she made 
considerable reputation by her playing and singing in the character 
of Margery, in the opera ‘ Love in a Village,’ in which she after- 
wards appeared at Drury Lane. She made her first appearance 
on a London stage at the Adelphi in October, 1820. She had 
previously (1819) married an actor named Waylett, who proved a 
very unsuitable husband, and she experienced many misfortunes 
through her marriage, which ended in separation. In 1826 she 
married George Alexander Lee, the composer. [She appeared at 
the Dublin Theatre Royal almost every season from 1826 to 1836. 
In October, 1835, she got £800 for a three weeks’ engagement. 
W.H.G.F.] She died at Kensington, April 26, 1851. F. K.” 
There would be no end to a Dictionary of Musicians if all 
medioerities of this type were deemed worthy of inclusion. 
As it is, the fact that two contributors had to collaborate to 
produce it is a reductio ad absurdum of superfluous and futile 
research. 

Of the longer biographical notices, we may note that the 
admirable article on Wagner contributed by the late Mr. 
Dannreuther has been revised and supplemented in its 
bibliography by Mr. Herbert Thompson. Dr. Philipp 
Spitta’s long and informing notice of Weber remains, but 
Mr. Dannreuther’s brief article on Tchaikovsky has been 
replaced by a full, extremely able, and deeply interesting 
critical biography from the pen of Mrs. Newmarch. We 
note that Mrs. Newmarch brushes aside the sensational 
accounts of Tchaikovsky’s end as unwarranted either by 
the clearly expressed opinions of his medical attendants, 
or by the numerous trustworthy witnesses of his last days. 
Mrs. Newmarch’s criticism is especially interesting for 
the stress it lays on the Italian influences which affected 
Tchaikovsky’s genius. Here is a really brilliant characterisa- 
tion of the Pathetic Symphony :— 

“We often hear it said: ‘ None but a Russian could have written 
the Pathetic Symphony.’ This may be easily conceded. But only 
a Russian penetrated like Tchaikovsky by a strong strain of 
Italian sensationalism and sensuousness, could have arrayed its 
funereal gloom in such ample folds of purple and perfumed its 
odour of mortality with such subtle blends of incense. What 
underlies a great part of the Symphony is the almost intolerable 
realisation of death and the futility of human achievements; 
what draws the crowd to hear it time after time is its attractive 
luxury of woe.” 

Equally striking is the fine passage in which Mrs. Newmarch 

qually g I g 
sums up his merits and defects :— 

“If Tchaikovsky does not bear a supreme message to the 
world, he has many things to say which are of the greatest 
interest to humanity, and he says them with such warmth 
and intimate feeling that they seem less a revelation than 
an unexpected effluence from our own innermost being. His 
music, with its strange combination of the sublime and the 
platitudinous, will always touch the average hearer, to whom music 
is—and ever will be—more a matter of feeling than of thought. 
Therefore if we must pose the inevitable question—How long will 
Tchaikovsky’s music survive?—we can but make the obvious 
reply: As long as the world holds temperaments akin to his own: 
as long as pessimism and torturing doubt overshadow mortal 
hearts who find their ery re-echoed in the intensely subjective, 
deeply human music of this poet who weeps as he sings, and 

embodies so much of the spirit of his age; its weariness, its dis- 
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enchantment, its vibrant sympathy, and morbid regretfulness.” 
The contributions of women to the Dictionary—it is enough 
to mention the names of Mrs. Wodehouse, Mrs. Newmarch, 
Mrs. Julian Marshall, Miss Janet Dodge, and Miss Middleton— 

5 
are of a high order of excellence, and form a fitting 
counterpart to the achievements of women composers and 
executants. 

The claims of those who tread the “new paths,” whether in 
England or out of it, are generously recognised in this 
volume. Mr. Streatfeild waxes lyrical over Mr. Delius; but 





there is a certain ambiguity in his remark that “it is signifi- 
cant that a German monograph on Delius and his works by 
Max Chop, was published in 1907.” Certainly no composer 
ever had so weirdly named a trumpeter. In this context we 
may add that admirers of Hugo Wolf are not likely to quarrel 
with the sympathetic estimate contributed by Mr. L. W. 
Haward. 

Mr. Fuller Maitland’s work in the present volume has been 
mainly editorial, but he has contributed, amongst other articles, 
a very sensible essay on “English Folk Music.” He 
shows how the progress of years and the efforts of collectors 
have dispelled the old disparaging view of the traditional or 
national music of England, as compared with that of Scot- 
land, Wales, or Ireland. He illustrates the curious fact that 
historical episodes have been strangely preserved by means 
of folk-song, and he utters a much-needed caution to those 
collectors who are apt to confound traditional with com- 
posed songs. Thus “in one celebrated instance a collector, 
more enthusiastic than judicious, went so far as to print, 
in a series of traditional songs, a version in common time 
of Godfrey’s once-famous ‘Mabel’ waltz.” Passages like 
this enliven the pages of “Grove” and endear the work to 
the general reader. Thus we are pleased to find in Sir 
Walter Parratt’s article on Vow Humana Burney’s searifying 
description of that much-belauded stop which, he declares, 
reminded him of nothing human so much as of “the cracked 
voice of an old woman of ninety, or, in the lower parts, of 
Punch singing through a comb.” Under “Tarantella” we 
get a brief but illuminating reference to the subject of 
Tarantism, recently discussed in the correspondence columns 
of the Times. 

There is matter for regret as well as amusement in the 
pages of this volume. It records the retirement of the incom- 
parable Ternina and the death of the inimitable Viardot- 
Garcia. But since it appeared we have had to mourn the 
death of Miss Mary Wakefield, whose splendid services in 
connexion with Competition Festivals during the last twenty- 
five years are fittingly eulogised by the editor on p. 422. 





THE BEGINNINGS OF BOMBAY.* 
At a time when Bengali writers travesty the story of the 
great revolt of 1857 (from whose horrors their native land 
was happily exempted) in order to disparage British rule, and 
endeavour to make a national hero of Sivaji, the Maratha 
freebooter who was the terror of their forefathers, it is 
pleasant to meet with a book written by a young Parsi 
barrister, at once sober and lively, accurate and yet amusing, 
which describes, with patriotic care and enthusiasm, the 
early history of Bombay, the island city which, founded at 
about the same time as New York, runs its Western rival 
close in commercial prosperity, and surpasses it in the 
natural beauty of its site. Those who know the writings of 
his father, the well-known social reformer and philanthropist, 
will trace in Mr. Phiroze Malabari’s lively and informing 
pages many hereditary traits of sentiment and style, and not 
least a native sense of humour rarely found in those who 
attempt the difficult task of writing in a foreign language, 
however thoroughly it has been mastered. This saving 
grace enables our author to give a kindly yet just 
account of the eccentricities and peccadilloes of the traders 
and factors who migrated from Surat to Bombay when 
the island became a British possession as the dower of 
Catherine of Braganza. They were for the most part of 
humble birth, men who, we gather, would have sold tapes 
and taffetas behind a counter if they had not sought their 
fortune in the distant Indies. But some of them were gentle- 
men by birth, and others, under the stress of circumstance 
and responsibility, rose triumphantly superior to their origin. 
Of the first kind was Sir George Oxenden, a soldier by race 
and temperament, who, when the Mohammedan ruler of Surat 
took to abject flight at the approach of the Maratha hordes, 
manfully remained behind to face overwhelming odds. When 
Sivaji summoned Oxenden to yield, “ wee replyed,” reports 
the sturdy factor to his masters at home, “ wee were here on 
purpose to maintain your house to ye death of ye last man, 
and therefore not to delay his coming upon us.” Sivaji did, 
however, delay, and presently departed in search of booty 
more easily looted than Oxenden’s merchandise. When the 








* Bombay in the Making. By Phiroze B, M, Malabari, London; T. Fisher 
Unwin, [12s. 6d. net.] 
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Governor returned to his charge, he offered the Englishman 
who had saved his capital a horse, a robe of bonour, and a 
sword. But Oxenden replied (doubtless with a shrewd 
twinkle of the eye) that “these are things becoming a 
soldier, but we are merchants, and only expect favour of 
the King in our trade!” 

Even more interesting a personage was Gerald Aungier, a 
descendant, it is said, of Huguenot refugees from Angers, and 
the true founder of modern Bombay. Alexander Hamilton, a 
free-lance in the Eastern seas for five-and-thirty years, and 
one who had no liking for the Company or its servants, says 
of Aungier that “his justice and dexterity in managing affairs 
got him such esteem that the natives of those places made 
him the common arbitrator of their differences in point of 
traffick. Nor was it ever known that any party ever receded 
from his award.” Aungier strove to supplement the British 
laws in force in his factory by the employment of indigenous 
panchayats for the settlement of disputes, and thus antici- 
pated an administrative device which has been revived in 
our own time, and has the warm advocacy of Mr. Malabari 
the elder. 

Of these and other such matters does Mr. Malabari treat, 
bringing forth treasures new and old from the Record Room 
of the Bombay High Court, of which he is one of the Deputy- 
Registrars. His book begins with an admirable introductory 
note from the pen of the present Governor of Bombay. It is 
hoped that Sir George Clarke may see his way to enable Mr. 
Malabari to continue his researches up to modern times, and 
give some account of the Judges and lawyers who in later 
days bettered the lessons of Oxenden and Aungier :— 

“Few traces now remain,” writes Sir George Clarke, “of the 
early days with which Mr. Malabari deals, and man has laid a 
heavy hand upon the natural beauties which many visitors have 
recorded. A thick pall of smoke, the wasteful outpouring of 
numberless chimneys, overhangs the island and obscures the 
splendid background of the Western Ghats. Yet when the sunset 
paints the waters of the harbour and tinges the sails of the old 
world craft that still ply their trade unchanged since the time of 
‘the Angrias, or when at night the necklace of lights embraces the 
noble sweep of Back Bay under the stars, none can deny the 
fascinations of the great Eastern Gate of India, of the city which, 
in Gerald Aungier’s words, was to be built ‘by God’s assistance.’ ” 

Parsi and Englishman show a common enthusiasm for one 
of the noblest and most populous cities of modern times. Mr. 
Malabari may well feel a patriotic pride in his native town; 
nor need any one much regret that, in Sir George Clarke’s 
phrase, “‘ while the wealth of Bombay tends more and more to 
flow to Indians of many classes, British administration has 
left an indelible impress upon the great city, although the 
guiding hand is now lightly felt.” 





THOMAS BECKET.* 

Tu1s volume belongs to the series of “ Makers of National 
History,” of which Mr. Hutton himself is general editor. We 
may doubt whether its subject comes properly within the 
scope of that series as defined in the advertisement. It was 
to deal with men whose work had failed to meet with due 
recognition. This can hardly be said of Becket. No great 
Englishman during the four and a half centuries which inter- 
vened between the Conquest and the dawn of the Reforma- 
tion is better known. Still, we are glad to have Mr. Hutton’s 
book. He wields a practised pen; he has carefully studied 
the biographical material available, and this is of extra- 
ordinary amplitude; and he has produced a book which is 
certain to please the general reader and will be of some use 
to the student. 

For the first forty-four years of his life Thomas Becket was 
not materially different from his contemporaries. He was 
exceedingly able, very popular, ambitious, but with a certain 
nobility in his ambition, full of the joie de vivre, but keeping 
to a high standard of morals. Quite possibly his monkish 
chroniclers put a little extra colour into their picture of this 
portion of his life,as if tosay: “ He lived gaily as seculars are 
used to live, but he was a monk at heart.” (Fitz-Stephen, 
speaking of his devotion to chess, adapts a line from the 
Apophoreta of Martial; but surely he did not write 
“insidiorum,” as we have it here, but “insidiosorum.”) All 
this time, it must be remembered, he was in deacon’s Orders 
only,—the distinction was then more marked than it is now. 
It was not till after his election to the See of Canterbury, and 
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indeed on the day before his consecration, that he received th, 
priesthood. Whatever may have been in his heart he certainly 
concealed. No shrewder observer of men than Ki 7 
Henry II. ever lived; but he was completely mistaken jn hie 
estimate of the man. It was not long before he = 
undeceived. Becket held the primacy for twelve years, 1162 
1174, and these were almost wholly spent in conflict with the 
King. [On p. 69 Henry’s return to England should have 
been dated January 25th, 1162(3). To the Constitutions of 
Clarendon, which certainly belonged to the following year, Mr 
Hutton gives the date of 1164.) The quarrel that began almost 
immediately after the return occupies the rest of the volume 
The rights and wrongs of the dispute are not easily stated, 
One thing we must remember: the nation as a whole sided 
with Becket ; and it was right, for he was on the nation’s side. 
And yet he was contending for a conception of the Church 
which is really inconsistent with freedom. Only it was good 
for the time, and the cause of liberty would have suffered if 
Becket had not stood firm, perhaps we should rather say if he 
had not retracted at Clarendon the submission which he made 
at Oxford. 





MEDIAEVAL ENGLISH COSTUME* 
In a truly remarkable manner the varying fashions of 
mediaeval costume come to be identified in the student's 
mind with the social characteristics of the periods during 
which they prevailed. This, indeed, is no chance phenomenon 
of memory, but a very real indication of the sociological facts 
which lie ready—needing only to be sought—in the details of 
English mediaeval dress. We would insist upon this often 
neglected side of the subject,—its sociological importance, 
Take, for example, one of its most obvious interests: the 
history of taste, the aesthetic standards of different periods, 
and the manners and morals not remotely related thereto, are 
nowhere more engagingly recorded than in the intricate 
details of this thousand years of ever-varying costume. This, 
of course, is a view which it is impossible to exemplify in a 
short survey; it is merely suggested here. For a brief 
instance of changing modes we may glance at the 
“attires,” or head-dresses, of the mediaeval ladies. First 
came the Anglo-Saxon “head-rail,”’ the scarf or veil 
which was passed over the crown of the head and grace. 
fully draped about the neck and shoulders. Later, the 
falling ends of the veil were sometimes permitted to hang 
more loosely. As the couvre-chef we see an essentially similar 
head-dress continued; a modification fashionable in the first 
half of the twelfth century lent the veil a pronounced likeness 
to the knightly hood of mail. Then for rather more than a 
hundred years the wimple was combined with the couvre-chef 
to form a head-dress. (It will be remembered that the barbe, 
or gorget, and couvre-chef, allied as they were to the dress of 
nuns, survived in the garb of widowhood throughout the 
Middle Ages.) In the latter half of the thirteenth century 
we detect the beginning of a cotfure, as distinet from a head- 
dress. This introduced a new principle in the fabrication of 
head-gear, which had hitherto consisted of scarf and veil 
arrangements. The various cauls used to enclose the hair 
beneath the kerchief and gorget developed ultimately into the 
so-called nebulé head-dress of the mid-fourteenth century; 
this was exposed to view when the kerchief was discarded and 
the gorget soon after cast aside. It is perhaps unnecessary 
to remark that there were many other varieties of coifure 
which cannot be enumerated here. The type of head-dress 
known as the reticulated was a common form in the last twenty 
years of the fourteenth century. With the fifteenth century, 
roughly speaking, began the mode known as the erespine, which 
consisted of jewelled nets or cauls enclosing the hair on each 
side of the face, a veil being draped above and allowed to fall 
behind the head. The hennin, which appeared some twenty 
years later, included several forms evolved from the crespine. 
The varieties which have been called the “ horned,” “ crescent,” 
“heart-shaped,” and “mitre” head-dresses may be named. 
These attires, together with the turban head-dress, enjoyed a 
considerable vogue ; in the latter half of the fifteenth century 
arose the notorious “steeple” mode, and about 1470 the 
“ butterfly ” head-dress. Finally the hood-like “ pedimental,” 
or “kennel,” type came in, and persisted to about the 





* British Costume during Nineteen Centuries (Civil and Ecclesiastica’). By 
Mrs. Charles H. Ashdown. With 459 Plates and Engravings and 9 Coloured 
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mid-sixteenth century; the French hood succeeded it. Having 
thus briefly noted the “attires” of the Middle Ages, which 
are on the whole very ably treated by Mrs. Ashdown, we may 
perhaps remark that the advent of the motor-car has 
familiarised us in these latter days with some forms of scarf 
or veil head-gear which are reminiscent of, and are perhaps 
borrowed from, the couvre-chef and Saxon head-rail ! 

In a few cases we differ from Mrs. Ashdown’s conclusions 
in her work on British Costume. We rather dislike the term 
super céte-hardie, which seems to contain some implications 
which the facts scarcely warrant; surely, also, in some cases 
the female garment which the author calls a céte-hardie would 
be better described as a kirtle. Mrs. Ashdown is somewhat 
indebted for her illustrations to three or four of the well- 
known older works on costume; she would have been better 
advised to increase the number of less familiar plates. We 
must add, however, that the illustrations (nearly five hundred 
in number) are very well used in conjunction with the text. 
Unfortunately the second person on fig. 116 is not, as stated, 
an “agricultural labourer.” As there reproduced, he is 
divorced from his “context,” so to speak, and Mrs. Ashdown 
seems to have neglected to consult the original illumination 
in Roy. MS. 20, C. vii., or has forgotten that he is depicted 
in the manuscript attending to a fire in which eight men are 
being burned to death. The descriptions belonging to the 
coloured plates facing pp. 126 and 130 are reversed, and one 
illustration has been twice reproduced as figs. 218 and 230; 
there are also some half-dozen minor misprints. The two 
chapters on ecclesiastical costume are unworthy of the rest 
of the volume; they are sketchy, unscientific, and in several 
particulars erroneous. Despite these criticisms, however, the 
book is to be warmly welcomed, for Mrs. Ashdown writes 
with the well-balanced realism of the trained enthusiast. 
Especially in the mediaeval chapters, her work is conspicuous 
for its concise and able handling, and for a rather rare sense 
of proportion. Among popular books on costume, perhaps 
none gives a more generally sound, vivid, and real picture 
of the subject. 





SIR ALEXANDER J. ARBUTHNOT.* 
ALEXANDER JOHN ARBUTHNOT, son of an Irish Bishop, 
entered Rugby in April, 1832, as a foundationer or “ town- 
boy,” his mother having gone to reside in the town in order 
to secure for him this privilege. He was but nine years and 
a half old, and was placed at the bottom of the First Form. 
Five years later he was in the Sixth, no small achievement 
for a lad not yet fifteen, and, as he felt himself, no small 
gain, for Arnold was then at the height of his powers. Even 
he had had something to learn, and he had by that time learnt 
it well. A. J. Arbuthnot’s stay in the Sixth was for two years. 
He does not claim to have been one of the great teacher’s 
favourite pupils, but he appreciated him to the full. “The 
most high-minded man I ever met,” was the emphatic tribute 
which he paid when he was called upon to speak at the fiftieth 
anniversary of Arnold’s death. And he received immediate 
benefit. When he went to Haileybury—he resolutely preferred 
India to the Oxford career which his teachers recommended— 
he made a great impression by his fluent and idiomatic 
rendering of Greek. And the great man’s testimonial pro- 
cured for him what had seemed absolutely hopeless, a writer- 
ship. The director, who had offered him a cadetship, after 
reading this document, resolved to give him the more valuable 
appointment. “I am not acquainted with Dr. Arnold,” he 
said, “but I have heard a good deal about him, and I am 
convinced that he would not have given the testimonial which 
I have just seen unless there had been good grounds for it.” 
Sir Alexander Arbuthnot had the happiest memories of 
Rugby. 

His Indian career was not always smooth. He seems to 
have had a gift of plain speech and incisive writing, and as 
we read his memoirs we can easily believe it. But it was a 
success. His chief field of activity was ineducation. In 1855, 
when he was but thirty-three, he was appointed Director 
of Public Instruction for Madras. Five years later he 
was Chief Secretary to the Council. In 1867 he became 
a member of the Council, and in 1872, in consequence 
of the assassination of Lord Mayo, became Acting-Governor 
for three months, Lord Napier of Ettrick being temporary 





Governor-General, Sir A. Arbuthnot expresses his surprise 
that Lord Napier was passed over when the permanent 
appointment was made. This is one of the many outspoken 
judgments on men and matters which the future historian of 
India will find in this volume. In 1874 he retired from the 
Madras Civil Service, and in the following year was 
appointed to the Governor-General’s Council. The next 
important measure for which he was responsible during his 
five years of office was the Vernacular Press Act of 1878. 
Lord Ripon’s Government, moved by home _ influences, 
repealed it. Time has shown who was in the right. In 1880 
he finally left India. After twenty-seven years of activity 
and usefulness in various provinces of English life, he passed 
away in June, 1907. 





NOVELS. 


THE LANTERN BEARERS.* 

Mrs. ALFRED SIpGwWIcK is not a great novelist in the 
strict sense of the phrase. She does not deal in elemental 
passion, whelm us in the depths of inspissated gloom, or lift 
us to the exalted plane frequented by geniuses of the first 
order. She is not given to heroics, and deals for the most 
part with quite ordinary middle-class people. But when 
criticism has done its worst, how much remains that is 
wholly admirable in her work! There are very few novelists 
living on whom one can count with greater certitude for a 
good story brilliantly told. Her style is a model of 
unaffected efficiency; alert, crisp, and without a trace 
of padding or preciosity. But this rigorous compression 
does not tend to obscurity,—every sentence is crystal 
clear and every word tells. Take, for example, this 
illuminating picture of Mrs. Ashley, the charming wife of a 
pushing business man :— 

“She was fastidious but unworldly: wrapt up in her children, 
her books, and her garden. She delighted in a cousin who wasa 
curate, and laughed at the one in the House of Lords, and her 
idea of hospitality was to get the curate and his wife to London 
for a fortnight and give them a good time.” 

Or, again, take this of the young German who came to live 
as a paying guest with the Byrnes at Surbiton :— 

“There were two Conrads in one body, as Helga knew by this 
time. One had served his year in the army, held himself as stiff 
as a poker, bowed as if he had a hinge in his back, talked clipped 
nasal German, and when he sat down pulled up the knees of his 
trousers before he let himself drop on a chair. This Conrad was 
cynical and an ardent patriot. He put his faith in airships, 
thought everything in England slack, and could not account for 
his country’s delay in seizing a wealthy and, by their own show- 
ing, a defenceless land. ‘One army corps would be enough,’ he 
often observed. ‘If have often conducted the whole operation 
with my uncle the Major. It is as simple as flying.’ The other 
Conrad had a digestion, missed his mother, received large packets 
of cakes and embroideries on his birthday, sang beautiful German 
songs about May and nightingales, and read from ‘ Dio 
Versunkene Glocke’ to Helga when she would listen to him.” 
Conrad Hille, though a somewhat trying guest, is a capital 
good fellow,—worth any number of his snobbish denationalised 
cousins, who talked English like Hans Breitmann, but never 
missed an opportunity of proclaiming their “ Inklish” 
patriotism, and spent the summer in “a monster red brick villa 
which they called a cottage.” Mrs. Sidgwick has no mercy on 
this type of Anglo-German. She is a genuine friend of both 
races, and as a set-off to the aggressive “ Inklish” ways of the 
Hilles she gives us a delightful picture of the perfect Anglo- 
German entente that prevailed in the home of the heroine, 
whose father had married a German wife :— 

“To her own home she had never heard one nation set against 
the other, except in her mother’s half-serious objections to an 
English kitchen range and the English climate. She had been 
brought up to think more of the qualities the two great Teutonic 
races have in common than Of the little social differences that 
keep them apart, and she was used to expect agreement where the 
great questions of life were concerned and disagreement about 
shoe-bags, spoons and forks, and sauces. Her views of the two 
races had been imperceptibly formed by lifelong experience, and 
though she knew that her father liked his peas boiled in water 
and her mother liked them stewed in stock, it had never occurred 
to her to aggrandize one parent at the other’s expense on this 
account, She liked her peas either way, and when ehe spoke of 
the poets she loved, some were English and some German. Tho 
only people who ever made her a partisan were the ‘phobes’ on 
either side, but so far she had not met many.” 


The plot of The Lantern Bearers is as old as the hills. The 
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heroine’s father was squeezed out of a partnership in a firm* 
which owed its subsequent success to his enterprise, and in 
middle age has sunk to a clerkship at £150 a year, with no 
prospects of a rise. He has not only lost his chance but his 
pluck ; all that is left to him is a sense of duty to his family 
and an undying resentment against his former partner. The 
Byrnes live in a small villa at Surbiton, and when Helga is 
invited by one of their very few well-to-do friends to her first 
dance, she is rescued from the lot of the wallflower by Clive 
Ashley, the son of her father’s partner. The acquaintance 
ripens rapidly into a mutual but necessarily clandestine 
attachment—their parents being implacably estranged— 
followed by a secret marriage, the separation of the lovers, 
and the ultimate reconciliation of the parents. To re-enact 
the drama of the Montagus and the Capulets on a suburban 
stage seems rather an unpromising venture, but everything 
depends on the telling, and Mrs. Sidgwick conducts her 
variations on an ancient theme with so much spirit, dis- 
cretion, and wit that we close her volume with feelings of 
unmixed gratitude. It is true, as we said above, that she 
does not deal in “ heroics,” but the simple heroism of Helga’s 
self-sacrificing, uncomplaining German mother is profoundly 
touching. Mrs. Byrne is the true heroine of the book, though 
Helga is a charming as well as a courageous girl. (Her taste 
in literature, we may note parenthetically, is delightfully 
catholic, and the quotation on p. 209 will endear her to all 
lovers of Some Experiences of an Trish RM) It is 
characteristic of Mrs. Sidgwick’s method that she provides 
us with no lack of objects for sympathy and admiration as 
well as for cordial and legitimate dislike. The discomfiture 
of Helga’s oppressors is long in coming, but when it does 
come it will satisfy the most exacting lover of poetic justice. 





Barker’s: a Chronicle. By E. H. Lacon Watson. (John 
Murray. 6s.)—‘ Barker’s” is a publishing house, a Church 
publishing house, situate in Holborn,—so does Mr. Watson throw 
us off the scent. When the story opens it is in low water. It has 
ceased to pay dividends to those who have an hereditary interest 
init. One of the sufferers determines to revive it, and here we 
have the chronicle of his efforts. For it is a chronicle, not a 
romance, and a chronicle put together by a man of letters. Mr. 
Roscoe goes into the office, when the crisis is at its acutest point, 
to help a friend, the enterprising youth who was to make the old 
things new, and, not a little to his surprise, finds that he likes the 
work. Possibly it would be well if all authors, all, that is, worth 
counting, had such an experience. Anyhow, it is good to read 
about here, for the author manifestly knows something of the 
subject. We have also an excellent love story beginning, according 
to the wise woman’s counsel, with a little aversion. Altogether, 
Barker’s is a story to be read. 

Reapasie Nove.s.—Kilmeny of the Orchard. By L. M. Mont- 
gomery. (Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. 6s.)—What did the son 
of Croesus do when his father’s life was in danger? That is the 
story of Kilmeny, and well told, too. Mr. Poskitt’s Nightcaps. 
By J.S. Fletcher. (Eveleigh Nash. 2s. net.)—Of these fourteen 
“stories of a Yorkshire farmer” we like “The Spoils to the 
Victor” the best; all may be read with pleasure and without 
offence. ——The Personal Conduct of Priscilla. By 8. H. Brainerd. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—'The title is a good joke which we 
must not spoil. Our readers should find it out for themselves ; 
they will not be sorry. 











SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





A Charge. By Frederic Henry Chase, D.D., Bishop of Ely. 
(Macmillan and Co. 2s. net.)—This, the Primary Charge of the 
Bishop of Ely, touches upon most of the questions now being 
discussed. The revision of the Prayer-book is strongly recom- 
mended ; the obligation to Fasting Communion is condemned; a 
relaxation in the rule as to the number of communicants is 
suggested,—it would certainly be hard that some one who has 
made a great effort to attend should lose the opportunity because 
the requisite three are not present; some common instances of 
neglected rubrics are mentioned, as the scandalous omission in 
many Evangelical churches of Saints’ Days; reservation of the 
elements and the use of incense are forbidden. Altogether, the 
Charge will be found a moderate and sensible statement. 





The Life and Words of Christ and Modern Criticism. By C. F. 
Nolloth, M.A. (S.P.C.K. 2d.)—This is a very reasonable and 
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moderate statement of the conservative position. Some of th 
results of criticism are accepted,—the “editing” of St. Mark for 
instance, by the other Synoptists. Whether the author goea far 
enough is another matter. The difference between the Synoptists 
and St. John seems to be imperfectly recognised. The Fourth 
Evangelist “may care little to separate his narrative from his 
soliloquy.” Could this be said of any secular historian without 
seriously affecting his authority ? 


The Man’s Case against 1,000,000 Votes for Women; The Man’s 
Case for 1,000,000 Votes for Women. (Hodder and Stoughton 
ls. each.)—In these two pamphlets we have the speeches 
delivered in the debate on the second reading of the « Parlia- 
mentary Franchise (Women) Bill.” We will be content with 
giving the names of the speakers:—For: D. J. Shackleton, Sir 
J. Rolleston, R. B. Haldane, A. Lyttelton, Lord Hugh Cecil, Sir 
A. Spicer, W. H. K. Redmond, E. A. Goulding, J. Keir Hardie, 
W. McLaren, H. G. Chancellor, A. J. Balfour, Sir Alfred Mond, 
W. Runciman, and P. Snowden. Against: F. E. Smith, Walter H, 
Long, Hilaire Belloc, J. Annan Bryce, E. Haviland-Burke, W. f. 
Guinness, C. H. Lyell, S. H. Butcher, Winston §. Churchill, 
H. H. Asquith, Arnold Ward, and Austen Chamberlain. These 
sides are not unequally matched. 





The Libraries, Museums, and Art Galleries Year-Book, 1910-11, 
Edited by Alex. J. Philip. (Scott, Greenwood, and Son. 5s. net.) 
—A book full of interesting and useful information. Libraries of 
all kinds, whether belonging to societies, or attached to founda. 
tions, or rate-supported, are here described. They occupy two 
hundred and eighteen pages, and may be reckoned at twelve 
hundred. We give some figures of expenditure referring to rate- 
supported libraries :— 


Books. Periodicals. Binding. Salaries, 

Birmingham ......... £2,456 ... £1,076 ... £928 ... £7,173 
Blackburn 250 100... 10... 770 
Bradford ... 500_—s...(in books)... 2,500 
Bristol ...... 484... 437 ... 3,980 
Cardiff ..... 405 479 2,737 
IL Secnsscnenscnetil 14 253 1,@1 
Edinburgh 455 685 4,528 
_ eee 373 609 2,057 
Battersea ...... 224 306 1,800 
Hampstead 275 150 1,700 





The management expenses, it will be seen, exceed the literary in 
every case. This can hardly be avoided. Bradford, with £2,400 
spent on books, &c., as against £2,500 on salaries, seems to come 
off best (of the towns given). Of course circumstances differ 
greatly. The difficulties, too, vary much; probably the one thing 
wanted is a strong librarian, for not a little local ignorance and 
incompetence has to be overcome. Here is a true story. In the 
Library Committee of a well-known suburb some one proposed for 
purchase the “Bibliography of Shakespeare.” Another member 
protested. “It was against the regulations to introduce any 
theological book.” Fiction is a difficulty. It is certainly a hard- 
ship on the owner of a circulating library to make him pay rates 
for what is practically a damaging opposition. The British 
Museum rule, forbidding the issue of fiction within four years of 
publication, would be a good one to adopt. 





Apuleius: Apology and Florida, Translated by H. E. Butler. 
(The Clarendon Press. 2s. 6d. net.)—This volume, for the tardy 
notice of which we apologise, contains the less-known works of 
Apuleius : his defence before the Proconsul when he was accused of 
magic and other crimes by some interested kinsfolk of a wealthy 
widow whom he had married, and an anthology, as “ Florida” 
may be rendered, in which he put together some extracts from 
speeches delivered on various occasions. These are a curious 
mixture. One is the story of Marsyas and Apollo; another a 
description of the Indian gymnosophists ; another subject is found 
in the marvels of Providence; there are praises of philosophers, 
of sundry official personages, and of himself. Mr. Butler does 
all that could be done for his author, but it is impossible to make 
him interesting. The one thing of his which the world will not 
forget is the Psyche story. From another point of view, indeed, 
the translation hasa value. The Latin of Apuleius is linguistically 
very interesting, but not a little difficult, and any one who may 
wish to read it will welcome the help of an expert. 


Religious Beliefs of Scientists. By Arthur H.Tabrum. (Hunter 
and Longhurst. 2s. 6d. net.)—This is a publication of the “North 
London Christian Evidence League.” A certain Mr. Vivian 
Philips took it upon himself to declare that “it is extremely 
doubtful whether any scientist or philosopher really holds the 
doctrine of a personal God.” This book is an answer to him and 
his friends. It contains letters from more than a hundred men of 
science, famous in various branches of knowledge. We need not 
say more than that it furnishes a complete reply to Mr. Philips’s 
very reckless assertion, 
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rae Bell 1909. By Hugh Robert Mill. (E. Stanford, 
10s.)—A chart which serves as frontispiece exhibits the “ Relation 
of Rainfall of 1909 to the Average of 1870-99.” The red in 
yarious tints shows where the rainfall was below the average. To 

generally, this was the case in the Western parts of the 
British Isles; the deepest red is to be seen in the South-West of 
Ireland,—in County Cork, to speak generally. Blue, which 
signifies excess, on the other hand, appears over the greater 
of the Eastern region, its deepest hue being found in Kent 
and Essex. ‘The largest falls recorded in Kent are at Acrise Park, 
46°22 inches (a quite exceptional amount) ; Folkestone, 37°88; and 
Kearsney the same. In Essex, Canewdon, 32°50; Epping, 31°74; 
and Writtle, 3162. The Kent average would, we suppose, be 
about 26 inches, and the Essex 22. A most interesting and 
yaluable work is carried on in this rainfall observation, and we 
are glad to lend publicity to Mr. Mill’s appeal for further help. 
Several hundred observers give their services gratuitously, but 
the work necessitates considerable expense. The heaviest pro- 
portionate rainfall of the year was in London (Camden Square), 
where ‘17 fell in two minutes,—i.e., at the rate of 5°10 inches 
in the hour. 





Mark Sherborne. By Florence A. G. Davidson. (C. E. Symonds, 
Basingstoke. 1s.)—Miss Davidson is better than her word. She 
promises & “history of the Parish and Priory,” and she gives us 
a very instructive little sketch of England in prehistoric times. 
The monastic and parochial story is full of interest. The Priory 
was founded by Henry, son of Hugh de Port (so called from the 
Norman Port-en-Basin), one of the Conqueror’s favourites. It 
dates from the earlier part of the twelfth century, and belonged 
to the Benedictine Order. It was dissolved, as an alien House, in 
the days of Henry VI. Its possessions now belong to Queen’s 
College, Oxford, but we may remark that to speak of a certain 
benefaction as conferred on that College in 1300 is to antedate 
its foundation by forty years. Various curiosities of more recent 
times are given. Here is a gruesome instance of our ancestors’ 
carelessness of human life. The Foundling Hospital used to pack 
infants in baskets and send them to their foster-mothers by 
carriers, who “often forgot to deliver them.” “ Out of 15,000 
received in 3760, only 4,400 lived to go out to service.” But 
surely these figures need some correction. A change in the 
management of the Hospital took place about 1760; and perhaps 
we should read “received up to 1760.” Admission before that 
had been indiscriminate. 


New Enitions.—In the “Collection Nelson” (T. Nelson and 
Sons, ls. net per vol.) we have Les Morts qui Parlent, par le 
Vicomte E.-M. de Vogiié, Introduction par Victor Giraud; and 
the admirably humorous Mon Oncle et Mon Curé, par Jean de la 
Bréte, Introduction par Madame Félix-Faure-Guyon.——Baedeker’s 
Berlin and its Environs. (K. Baedeker. 3s. net.)—A “fourth 
edition.” 








(For Publications of the Week, see p. 472.) 
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FURNITURE FABRICS 


PATTERNS POST-FREE 
Regent Street, London 


—_— 








Liberty & Co., Ltd. 
who wishes to retire on a Pensio: 
EVERY MAN should rad “THE PENSION 


which will be sent post-free on application to the 


National Provident Institution 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


—_— — 


The Oxygen Tooth Powder 


How delightful the effect of that Oxygen is—and how 
valuable—only use can prove to you. Only use can 
demonstrate the wonderful sense of sweetness and clean- 
liness that CALOX invariably brings to mouth and teeth. 


CALOX CALOX 
CALOX CALOX 


No other dentifrice contains OXYGEN; no other dentifrice can 
. do for you what CALOX does, 
CALOX is sold in dainty metal bottles by Chemists and Stores at 1s. 1}4, 
Try before you buy—a Sample of CALOX and a 
are waiting here—FREE—for your address, 


n 
PROBLEM,” 





Only use can show how 
CALOX wards off decay, 
and, where decay has 
started, arrests its progress, 


ALLIANCE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £17,000,000. 





Chairman: 


Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, GC.V.O. 


THE OPERATIONS OF THE COMPANY EMBRACE 
ALL BRANCHES OF INSURANCE, 


DEATH DUTIES.—Special forms of Policies have been prepared 
by the Company providing for the payment of Death Duties, 
thus avoiding the necessity of disturbing investments at a 


time when it may be difficult to realise without loss. 


INCOME TAX.—Under the provisions of the Act, Income Tax Is 
not payable on that portion of the Assured’s income which Is 
devoted to the payment of annual premiums on an assurance 
on his life or on the life of his wife. Having regard to the 
amount of the Tax, this abatement (which is limited to one- 
sixth of the Assured’s income) is an important advantage to 
Life Policy holders, 

Full particulars of all classes of Insurance, together with Proposal Forms 
and Statement of Accounts, may be had on application to any of the 

Company's Offices or Agents, ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager, 








“Acceleration is one of the most 
important qualifications of a car.” 
— Autocar,” Apr. 9, ’10. 
SIX-CYLINDER NOISELESS 
NAPIER NAPIER 


NAPIER NAPIER 
according toa table published in the ** Autocar,” Aug. 20, ’10, is 
the most efficient and fastest car 
in acceleration ever tested in R.A.C. 
Monthly Trials. 

Write for Catalogue. 


Ss. F. EDGE, Ltd., 





BRITISH ° i4 New Burlington Street, « THREE YEARS’ 
BUILT. ° Sone Woe * GUARANTEE. 
Re MR. THOS. WYATT, of Clapton, 


who is retiring from business. We are disposing 

of the entire Collection, comprising 

Antique Furniture of various periods, 
1,000 Oil Paintings and Pictures, 
Grandfather and other Clocks, 


Olid China and Glass, Sheffield Piate, 
and Bric-a-Brac. 


You are cordially invited to inspect the Stock free 
from importunity or obligation. An _ illustrated 
Catalogue is in course of preparation, and will be 
forwarded when ready upon receipt of Sixpence to 
cover postage. 


ONLY ADDRESS: 


STORY & TRIGGS, LTD., 


152, 154, 156 Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 


- £16,630,262. 

















RO Y AL | Total Funds 

ANCE FIRE, including LOSS OF 
sean S PROFITS, MARINE, LIFE, 
COMPANY, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY. 
LIMITED. HEAD (1 North John Strect, LIVERPOOL, 


OFFICES (28 Lombard Street, LONDON. 


—_—__— —_— ———__—__—____ — — 


Cheques and Money Orders payable to Joun Baker. Money Orders 
to be made payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, Strand, to 
Joun Baxer, of 1 Wellington Street. Business Letters should be 
addressed to Tuk PUBLISHER, “ Spectator” Ofice, 1 Wellington Street 





G. B. KENT & SONS, Ltd., 75 Farringdon Rd., London, E.C. 


London, W.C. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——— eee 
Albanesi (E. M.), The Glad Heart, or 8V0............:c0.c0cccceesseeeeeneees (Methuen) 
* Anderson (J. H.), Russo-Turkish War, 1877-8, in Europe, 8vo (H. Rees) net 
Ballynn (D.), The Price of Freedom, cr 8vo ‘ 
Barnard (A. B.), The Golden Book of Youth, cr 8vo . 
Barnes (W. E.), Lex in Corde, cr 8V0..........cccececereescesereeeres 
Bell (L.), The Boiling Caldron, 4t0.............ccce0seeeee+ (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Beowulf, edited by W. J. Sedgefield, 8vo... (Sherratt & Hughes) net 











Bishop (C. M.), Jesus the Worker, Cr BVO .......c0.ce0ceceseeeee-eee--- (Revell) net 
Bone (F.), The Girls of the Bible, cr 8V0 ................000 (Pilgrim Press) net 
Brady (C. T.), The Island of Regeneration, cr 8V0 ...................+- (Greening) 
Bunker (A.), Sketches from the Karen Hills, cr 8vo (Revell) net 
Burland (J. B. H.), The Torhaven Mystery, cr 8Vo ......... (Chapman & Hall) 
Carr (K.), The Boy Bondsman, cr 8V0..............:cce:cseeeeneneeeenseeees (Partridge) 


Carr (Mrs. C.), By. Ways that They Knew Not, cr 8vo ...(Chapman & Hall) 


Cattell (H. W.), Lippincott’s New Medical Dictionary, 8vo (Lippincott) net 2 
Chadwick (W. E.), Christ and Everyday Life, cr 8vo ............ (R. Scott) net 
Clay (H. E.), Poems, cr 8v0............0+ saulinaeeiiamnaiialiaiiananaseieabisael (E. Mathews) net 
Colvill (H. H.), The Incubus, Cr 8V0  ........cccecceeseeeeeeeees (Chatto & Windus) 
Comyn (D. C. E.), Service and Sport in the Sudan, OD enccensneest (Lane) net 
Converse (F.), Long Will, cr 8V0...............ccscesceeeseseecsseeeseeeenees (Dent) net 


Corelli (M.), The Devil's Motor, cr 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Corin (J.), Mating, Marriage, and the Status of Woman, 12mo 
( 





Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Courlander (A.), Uncle Polperro, cr 8V0 .......cc.c0.cecceeeeseeeeesseneeees (Unwin) 
Craven (A. 8.), Alarums an Excursions, er 8vo.. ..(E, Mathews) net 
Curties (H.), Mona’s Weird, Cr 8V0 .............c0cccceecceeceseeeeeeneceeeeness (Everett) 


Cust (Hon. Mrs.), From a Little Town Garden, and other Sketches, cr 8vo 
(Smith & Elder) net 





Ditmars (R. L.), Reptiles of the WR, BOD cccncescecsceceves (Hutchinson) net 

Dunsany (Lord), A reamer’s Tales, cr 8vo.. : G. Allen) 
Eccott (W. J.), A Demoiselle of France, cr 8v0.. (Ww. ‘Blackwood) 
Elias (E. L.), In the Great Colonial Bush, 12mo . .....(Methuen) 


Farrar (F. W. ), Bells and Pomegranates, and other Sermons, cr 8vo 

(Skeffington) net 
Feuvre (Amy Le), Joyce and the Rambler, cr 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 
Fletcher (J. 8.), Hardican’s Hollow, cr 8vo ...... seseeeee-s- (EVerett) 
Foord (A. 8.), Springs, Streams, and Spas of London, 8vo ......(Unwin) net 
Fortescue (Hon. J. W.), History of the British Army, Vols. V. and VI., 8vo 
ee«_#" each net 
....(Maemillan) 
(Hutchinson) 
...(Oliphant) net 
amin . (Bell) net 
4c larendon Press) net 

‘ .... (E. Arnold) net 


Fox (A. W.), Hearts and Coronets, cr 8 
Fraser (Mrs. H.) and Stahlmann (J. I. * The Golden Rose . 
Gairdner (W. H. T.), Edinburgh, 1910, cr 8vo ........ 
Gilbert (W. S.), Iolanthe, and other Operas, 4to 
Goudy (H.), Trichotomy in Roman Law, 8vo 
Graham (J.), Applied Mechanics, cr 8vo 
Gray (J. C.), Number by Development, er 8vo ye a ott) net 
Hall it.) , The Boy's Book of Chivalry, er 8vo (Partridge) 
Hall (or .), Poems of the Past and Present, 12mo » (Cl ‘larendon Press) net 
Happy Hearts, 4to ...... - ..(Ward & Lock) 
Harben (W. N.), Dixie Hart, ‘cr 8¥0...... (Harper) 
Heine (Heinrich), Memoirs from his Works, Letters, &e. = 2 vols. 8vo 
(Heinemann) net 
nee OD Ct BB. 000csvsnccevesscoscsocnnesecconccstves (E. Arnold) net 
Howells (W. D.), My Mark Twain, cr 8vo .. .....(Harper) net 
Hudson (W. H.), A Shepherd's Life, 8vo ~~ net 















Hutchinson (M. F.), Captain Ferrercourt’s Widow, cr 8vo.. io 
Jones (F.), A First English Course, cr 8vo ......... ..(Blackie) 
Jones (M.), The Stars of the Revival, Sg OE: 
Kernahan (Mrs. C.), The Thirteenth Man, cr 8v0.................0.00005 ‘. (Everett) 
Kleinschrod (F.), The Inherent Law of Life, cr 8vo..... dasituincasiae 
Knott (S.), The Affairs of Ashleigh, cr 8vo ............. - AA. Melrose) 
Kynnersley (E. M. S.), A Snail’s Wooing, cr 8vo. ...(Macmillan) 


Lang (A.), The Lilac Fairy Book, cr 8vo ........ .(Longmans) 
Lanoir (P.), The German Spy S stem in France, er 8vo ‘(Mills & Boon) net 
Lambkin (F. J.), Syphilis : its Diagnosis and Treatment, 8vo (Bailliére) net 
Lasar (C. A.), Practical Hints for Art Students an utto & Windus) net 

Laurent (Pére), The Mission of Pain, 12mo.. ..(Burns & Oates) net 
Loisy (A.), The Religion of Israel, cr 8V0................cccceceeeeeceetes (Unwin) net 







Lucas (E, V.), Mr. Ingleside, er 8vo 5 PELE A + “_<— 
McCutcheon (G. B.), The Rose in the Ring, cr 8vo .. .. (Everett) 
Mack (D. R.), Betty Brooke at School, cr 8vo........... (Bell) 


(L ongmans) net 
(Allenson) net 
(Long) 

mS Paul) net 
. Blackwood) 
(W. Scott) 
she Griffiths) net 
(Methuen) 
(Heinemann) 
..(Rebman) net 
.(Simpkin) net 
ethuen) net 
.(Rebman) net 
(Ww. Blackwood) each net 


Macy (S. B.), From Slavery to Freedom, 4to 
Martin (L. E.), Echoes of Help and Comfort, 16mo 
Meade (L. T.), Miss Gwendoline, cr 8vo ...... 
Medicine - the Church, by various Writers, ‘er 8vo..... 
Mellone (S. H.), The Immortal Hope, cr 8vo 
Mickle (A. D.), The Great Longing, cr 8vo....................... 
Milligan (J. L.), Songs in Time's Despite, cr 8vo . 
Milne (A. A.), The Day's Play, CF 8V0 ...........0.000 
Mr. Dooley Says, er 8vo aihatell 
Minsterberg (H.) and Others, Subconscious Phenomena A 
Mylechreest (W. B.), Fairies, Flowers, and wan « cr 8v0.. 
Nevill (Lady D.), Under Five Reigns, 8vo ........ ..( 
Nordau (M.), The Meaning of History, 8vo 
Noyes (A.), Collected Poems, 2 vols. cr 8vo 
Parker (E. H.), Studies in Chinese Religion, 8vo ......(Chapman & Hall) net 
Pinchot (G.), The Fight for Conservation, 12mo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Rappoport (A. S.), Leopold II., King of the Belgians, Svo (Hutchinson) net 
Richardson (E. H.), War, Police, and Watch Dogs ...(W. Blackwood) net 
Robinson (W. V.), Sunbeams for Sunds ays, cr 8vo ....(Allenson) net 
Russell (Lady), The Rose Goddess, and other Sketches of Mystery and 
Romance, roy 8vo . ‘ 
Serviss (G. P.), Around the Year with the Stars, er 8vo ... 
Smith (J. R.), Modern Assaying, cr 8vo . 
Stephens (M. . Woman and Marriage, er 8vo................. 
Swan (A. S.), What Shall it Profit? er 8vo MEARE 
Thurston (K. C.), Max : a Novel, cr 8V0 ..............c.ccceesenseeees (Hutchinson) 
Townshend (Marchioness), Maxims and Musings, lémo...... (K. Paul) net 
Trowbridge (W. R. H.), Cagliostro, 8vo (Cc angen aun & oc net 
Tynan (K.), The House of the Secret, cr 8vo... sce (J. Clarke) 
Urquhart (M.), The Island of Souls, cr 8vo ... E (Mills & Boon) 
Wadsworth (J. W.), Designing from Plant Forms : AC hapman & Hall) net 
Wallace (E.), The Nine Bears, cr 8vo ................... ‘ Ward & Lock) 
Watt (H.), Ships and Sealing Wax, 4to ne a iafitls & Boon) net 
Welldon (J. E. C.), The Gospel in a Great City, er 8vo (Smith & Elder) net 
Whapham (R. H.) and Preece (G.), Notes on Applied Mechanics, er8vo 
(E. Arnold) net 
Williams (J..C.), Just for Two Cookery Book (Hodder & Stoughton} net 
bea (F.), Recollections of Forty Years, 8vo J. Ouseley) net 
Yardley (M. H.), To-day and Love, cr 8vo vevsee eeseeees( Hurst & Blackett) 
Yorke (H. L.), The Law of the Spirit, er 8V0 ........0.00.0....(C. Hy Kelly) net 
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BULBS = PLANTS. 


SALES BY AUCTION EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, 
AND THURSDAY. 
Catalogues post-free. 


STEVENS’ AUCTION 
(ESTABLISHED 1760), 


38 KING STREET, 


COVENT GARDEN. 


ROOMS 





Tarra 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 





——»>—_ 
Ovrsrpz Page (when available), Fourrzrey Gutyras 
NII. ons ccunitionmcinaiiemiinaduiiiiiiil £12 12 0] NarrowCol 
Half-Page (Column) ............ 6 6 0} Half Narrow Column. Pase)e 4 0 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0| Quarter Narrow Column” . : 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £3 8 0 ° 
Companies, 
Outside Page .....:0cceecccovecess £16 16 0| Inside Page ...... 


Five Lines (45 Words) and under in broad column (half- width), 5s, ; rg , 


line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 15s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 


Terms of Subscription. 


PayaBLe in ADVANCE. 








Yearly. Yontly. Quarterly, 
Including postage to any part of the Cans 

TEENIE ° dastinbrnntntnnnititensteintiistitidmstanenadad i new ge oe 072 
Including postage to~any of the an 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 

India, China, Japan, &C, ...............s0see0-+8 7 Ou 0163. 082 

JUBILEE OF THE : 
CONGRESS 5§, 


OC HURCH 
CAMBRIDGE, 


SEPTEMBER 26ru, 27rn. 28ru, 297ru, 30TH, 1910. 

MEMBERS’ TICKETS to admit to all Mectings except to those arranged 
for Men and Women, 6s. each. 

The Railway Companies will issue Return Tickets ata fare and a quarter for 
Members furnished with a certificate by the Secretary, available from Sep. 
tember 24th to October Ist inclusive. 

Applications, enclosing remittance, to the HON. SECRETARIES, 11 Pem. 
broke Street, Cambridge; or the S.P.C.K., Northumberland Avenue, London 
W.C.; the CHURCH HOUSE, Dean's Y ard, Westminster, S.W.; and Mr. 
JOUN HART, Maltravers House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C 


| RITISH COLUMBIA. (To Old Etonians _— Others.)— 

Money may be profitably and securely invested in central city property, 
where judicious investment will return from 10% to 30%.—For full par- 
ticulars write to R. E. MACNAGHTEN (late Alexander & Mac naghten), 
Thirteenth Street, North Vancouver, B.C., Box 118. References: G, H. 
Hallam, Esq., “ Orty gia,’’ Harrow-on-the- Hiil, England; Rev. 
St. John’ 8 eet, North Vancouver. 


Hugh Hooper, 


APPOINTMENTS | VACANT AND WANTED. 


oT sa TF OF LONDON, 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for the 
er sg PRINCIPAL of George Green's School, East India Dock Road, 

Pop ar, & 

The 8 School is a Secondary School for boys and girls between the ages of 8 
and 19 years, and is mainté ained by the London County Council under the pro- 
visions of a scheme made by the Board of Education. There are at present 
about 150 boys and 149 girls in attendance at tho school, and there is accom- 
modation for a total of 315. 

Candidates must be Graduates of a University of the United Kingdom, or 
possess such other equivalent qualifications as may be approved by the Board 
of Education. 

The salary attaching to the position will be £400 a year, rising by annual 
increments of £20 toa maximum of £600 a year, subject to the conditions of 
the Council's scale of salaries, which are set out in the form of application. 

Applications should be made on the official form, which may be obtained from 
the BDUCATION OFFICER, London County Council, Education Offices, 
Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned not later than 
ll a.m. on Monday, 17th October, 1910, accompanied by copies of three testi- 
monials of recent date. 

Candidates applying through the post for the form of application should 
enclose a stamped, addressed foolscap envelope. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for employment. G. L. GOMME, 

Clerk of the London County Council. 





Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., 
2ist September, 1910. 
| EAD-MASTER WANTED for the ROAN SCHOOL 
for BOYS, GREENWICH. 

The Governors of the Roan Schools Foundation propose to appoint a Head- 
Master for the above Secondary School in accordance with the scheme of the 
Board of Education. 

Salary commencing at £500 per annum, rising by annual increment of £20 
to £600, 

Candidates must be not less than 30 and not over 45 years of age. Prefer: 
ence to be given to a candidate holding a Degree in honours in some University 
in the United Kingdom. 

Duties to commence in January next. 

Applications, stating Degree, qualifications, and experience, and accompanied 
by 25 copies of not more than three recent testimonials, to be sent on or before 
the 15th October, 1910, to the SECRETARY, Office, Roan School for Girls, 
Devonshire Road, Greenwich, 8.E., from whom forms of application may be 
obtained. 

_ Canvassing of individual Governors will disqualify. 


LARGE WOMEN’S SETTLEMENT in a Northern 

town REQUIRES a LADY as WARDEN next January. Must have 
had wide experience of social work, and experience in training students. 
University qui —~< ; ee —Box 433, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C 


ITERARY W ORK DESIRED by a a LADY ‘(Oxford 

4 Classical Mods., Ist Class; Greats, 2nd) experienced in preparing MS. 

for the Press, Translations (Greek, Latin, Fro nch), and Proof-Correcting.— 
Miss H. GREGORY, Hillside, Tiverton, Devon. 


{\NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in 1 High- n-Class 

4, Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen. Premium. Three years’ 
course. Personal supervision of M.Inst.C.E. Position after expiration 
time assured.—Address Box 203, The Spec ool 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
London, W.C. 


ry\O PARENTS and ¢ GUARDIANS. —KYNOCH, H, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of education and manners. No premium 
required. Term of Indentures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to 
SECRETARY, Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 
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+ hi MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL SCHOOL 





PARENTS, GUARDIANS, CLERGYMEN, and others who 
may be called upon to advise as to the careers of Young 
Men are requested to write for particulars concerning the 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, which is one 
of the Schools of London University, and which has been 
largely rebuilt and e juipped to meet the most recent educational 
requirements. 

A letter addressed to H. CAMPBELL THOMSON, M.D., 
¥.R.C.P., Dean of the School, at the Middlesex Hospital, 
London, W., will bring full particulars as to fees, &c., and also 
of the Hospital Appointments and the valuable Scholarships and 


Prizes that are awarded annually to the value of over £1,000, 


Lectures and Classes will be resumed on October 3rd, 





BEProRD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 


The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on THURSDAY, OCTOBER 6rz. 

LECTURES are given in preparation for all Examinations of the University of 
London in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine for the Teachers’ Diploma, 
London ; the Teachers’ Certificate, Cambridge ; and for the Cambridge Higher 
Local Examination. 

Six Laboratories are open to Students for practical work. 

There is a special course of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION IN HYGIENE 
designed to furnish training for Women Factory and Sanitary Inspectors and 
Teachers of Hygiene. 

The ART SCHOOL may be attended by Students who are not taking other 
subjects at the College. 

A singlc Course in any subject may be attended. 

Rezutar Physical Instruction is given free of cost to Students who desire it 
by a fully qualified woman Teacher, 

Accommodation for 56 Resident Students is provided partly in the College 
and partly in an additional residence at South Villa, Regent’s Park. 

Full particulars on application to the PRINCIPAL at the College. 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN TEACHING. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the Teaching 
Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and Cambridge. 

Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and in January. 

One Free Place (value £26 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of £20, and 
a limited number of Grants of £10 are offered for the Course beginning in 
January, 1911. 

They will be awarded to the best Candidates holding a Degree or its 
equivalent in Arts or Science. 

Applications should be sent to the HEAD of the DEPARTMENT. 











UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Tz e°s COLLEG EB. 


COMPLETE COURSES of STUDY are arranged in the following Faculties 
for Degrees in the University of London. Students may also join for any of 
the subjects without taking the complete Course, Facilities for Research are 


given. 

FACULTY OF ARTS, including Secondary Teachers’ Training Course, Day 
Training College, and Oriental Studies. 

Division of Architecture. 

FACULTY OF SCIENCE.—(a) Natural Science Division, (mn) Medical 
Science Division, (c) Bacteriological Department, (p) Public Health Depart- 


ment. 
FACULTY OF ENGINEERING.—Civil, Mechanical, and Electrical 
Engineering. 


es &*s LEG E. 
THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 
A School of the University of London. Courses for Degrees in Theology, or 
for the Associateship of the College. Day and Evening Classes. 
Por full information and Prospectuses apply to the DEAN of the FACULTY; 
or to the SECRETARY, King's College, Strand. 


~ UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


IN G’S COLLEGE. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING TEACHERS FOR 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 

Theory, Practice, and History of Education—J. W. ADAMSON, B.A., 

Professor of Education (Head of the Department). 
Psychology—W. BROWN, M.A., Lecturer. 

The Course, which includes Practical Work in Secon Schools, extends 
over one academical year, beginning in OCTOBER or JANUARY. It is 
suitable for those who are preparing to take the Teachers’ Diploma of the 
University of London. 

Fee is £20 for the year if paid in advance, or Eight Guineas per Term 
(Three Terms in the year). TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each for One 
Year, tenable from October Ist, 1911, are offered to suitable Candidates (Men) 
who are Graduates of a British University.—Application should be made to 
Professor ADAMSON, King’s College, Strand, W.c. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
The MICHAELMAS TERM BEGINS on OCTOBER 6th, 1910. The Coll 
cats for London Degrees in Science and Arts. TWELVE 
NTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, from £30 to £00 a year, and several Bursaries 
e = meee Gem £20, tenable for three years, will be offered for Competition 
ne, it . 
For further iculars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield @ a pply y y College 


r .L _Rea 
S T. GEORGE’S CLASSES, EDINBURGH. 
(Pounded 1876.) TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. HELP and 
DIRECTION for HOME STUDENTS in Literature, Fine Art (Special Subject 
Cent 1, Architecture"), Essay Class (Subject fer 1910-11, " Nineteenth 
s"'), History, Geography, Philosophy, Languages, Science, &c. 
=~ Classes, under the eaten of ay ‘committee of Ladies, are con- 
meted by Beperi Tutors of high University attainment, who work in 
direct communication with their Students. Preparation for Examinations. Fees 














U NIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL MEDICAL 

SCHOOL. (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) WINTER SESSION, 
1910-11, begins on MONDAY, October 3rd, 1910. The Curriculum includes :-— 
(1) COMPLETE EDUCATION in PRELIMINARY and INTERMEDIATE 
MEDICAL STUDIES at the University Centre for Medical Sciences at 
University College, London, designed to meet the requirements of the Ist and 
2nd Examinations for the M.B., B.S., University of London, and of the Ist 
and 2nd Examinations for the M.R.C.S. (Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lond.), and the first 
examination for the F.RC.S. (Eng.) (2) COMPLETE EDUCATION in 
FINAL STUDIESat UNIVERSITY COLLEGE HOSPITAL and MEDICAL 
SCHOOL designed to meet the requirements of the Final Examinations of 
the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, and of the M.R.C.S. 
(Eng.), L.R.C.P. (Lond.), and F.R.C.S. (Eng.) Examinations. ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS in Anatomy and Physiol held on 
SEPTEMBER 20th, 1910. Entries close September 17th, 1910.—For ospectus 
and further particulars apply to the DEAN, University College Hospital 
Medical School, University Street, Gower Street, W.C. 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President— Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B,, M.P. Principals—A, 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S, (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs, 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To Train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, Al! branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games, Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students. Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 
1EALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special course of 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Viscount Gladstone, P.C., Hou. and Bev, E. Lyttelton, D.D.— 
Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 

are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated), 
TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recognised by the Board 
of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr, C. G. Monte- 
fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tion concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE, 
ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
e —Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, _—~ Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great vantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


St FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD. 
Head-Mistreses—Miss LUCY SILCOX. 


St. Felix School stands in ten acres of ground about a mile from the sea on 
the bracing Suffolk coast. 


ROADWATER HALL WORTHING, 
with Finishing Branch 
LE PLEIN A DIEPPE. 
Thorough and consecutive education. Mild climate. Large grounds. Special 
arrangements for Pupils from abroad,—Principals, The Misses TRITTON. 


HE REV. B. BARING-GOULD, late Vicar of St. 

Michael's, Blackheath, desires to highly RECOMMEND a SCHOOL for 

the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. ome comforts, with highest educa- 

tional advantages on modern lines. £pecial facilities for the study of music and 

languages. Good field for gue. Excellent examination results.—For Pros- 
pectus apply PRINCIPAL, Mounthurst, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, Hampstead. 


7. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Principals—Miss WINGATE, M.A. (Girton College), and Miss POTTER, 
Home comforts combined with the Highest Educational Advantages. 

JT INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 
MICHAELMAS TERM BEGAN on WEDNESDAY, September 2lst. 
Second-Class Saloon attached to 3.45 p.m. from Waterloo. 


For Prospectus at Wi La MACRAE MOIR. 


INDHEAD. — GIRLS’ PREPARATORY HOME 
SCHOOL. Large playground and gardens. Opens September under 


the Misses EVERARD. 
Apply for Prospectus to R. BAGOT EVERARD (M.A. Oxon., late Principal 
P Pr ead 


Boys’ Preparatory School), Remenham, Hindh 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL, SURREY.— 
Conducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A., D.Lit.(London), The comforta 
of a refined home. orough education on the principle of a sound mind ina 
sound body. No cramming, but preparation for E minations if desired. 
French and German a speciality. Large grounds. High and thy position. 


~EBLEFT is &.2s RIPO N. 
Head-Mistress—Miss F. YATE-LEE, M.A. 
(Cert, Student Girton College; Senior of St. Leonards School, St. Andrews). 
Modern education. Splendid record of bealth. Large grounds, gravel soil, 
Two Scholarships awarded annually. 


er ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
































With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, The University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


TI\HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 


Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, London (formerly Second 
Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). Bracing air from Downs and Sea, 
Special care given to individual development. 
IR EDMUNDand LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 
“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Heme Schoo! 
with thorough education for Gentlemen's hters only. Entire charge 
Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea.—For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL. 
UTDOOR LIFE.—FRUIT & FLOWER FARM, NEW- 
BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical, Theoretical. 
Gold Medallist R.H.S. Exam., 1909, trained here.) Greenhouses. MARAICHER 








from 12s. per term.—Write for Prospectus to SECRETARY, St. George's 
Classes, Edinburgh. 4 


YSTEM, Frenchman, ae Bees, Fruit Preserving.—Principals; 
LILY HUGHES-JONES, Y PEERS, F.B.H.S. See Prospectus, 
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HERWELL HALL, OXFORD. 
TRAINING fo FOR ror SECONDARY TEACHERS, 
Recognised by the a of oe by the ~ 
s, an y 





University De ie 
$e Cantril Syndicate. 

Principal: Miss | CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A. 
te Lecturer in University). 

Students are P for the Oxford — London Teachers’ Diploma, 
and the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. Fees for the Course from £65, 
Scholarshipswf from £40 to £20 open to Students with a Degree on Entry. 
There is a Fund. 


“1T. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 
Principal—Miss H. L. POWELL 
(late Head-Mistress of the Girls’ High School, Leeds, and Principal of the 
Cambridge Training College). 

(1) TRAINING COLLEGE for Secondary Teachers. Preparation for 
the Cambridge and London Teachers’ Diplomas, and the Certificates 
of the National Froebel Union. 

(2) SECONDARY DAY SCHOOL and Kindergarten. 

FEES :—STUDENTS, Resident, 60-75 gs. a year; Non- Resident, 24-30 gs. 
a year. SCHOOL, 24-30 gs. a year. KINDERGARTEN, 9-12 gs. mes 
A few Boarders are received at the Head-Mistress’s House, 4 Orsett ‘errace, 
Hyde Park, W., at 60 gs. a year. 
W. 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, Hartey Street, Lonpon, 
Patron: HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
Visitor: The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Vice-Principal and + — Professor J. EDWARDS, M.A, 
Warden: Miss C. LEWER, B.A. (Lond.) 
The NEW SESSION Aa on Tuesday, OCTOBER 4ra. 
QUEEN’S COLLEGE SCHOOL (Head-Mistress: Miss M. D. 
reopened on Thursday, SEPTEMBER 23np. 
Particulars of both and BOARDING-HOUSE from the SECRETARY. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head- Se oy eg G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A. (Dublin) 
Cae of Girton Coll ‘ambridge ; Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 
ARDING HOU No. 26 Hag) ! Road (next door to the School). House- 
Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW. 
TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 2isr. 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr, H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham, 


INCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS- 

ON-SEA.—High and bracing situation. House built for School; 

perfect sanitation. Large garden and playing-field. Gymnasium, sea- bathing, 

riding, hockey, and all games. Preparation for Universities, Oxford and 

Cambridge Joint Board Examinations, Associated Board, &. Seven Resident 

Mistresses, including French and German; Visiting Masters.—Lllustrated 
Prospectus from the Principal, Miss AGNES BOOTH. 


ALLASEY GRANGE SCHOOL, WALLASEY, 

CHESHIRE.—Boarding-School for Girls. Beautiful healthy situa- 

tion on the outskirts of Wallasey, three minutes from the sea, twenty minutes 

by rail from Liverpool. Head-Mistress, Miss VYNER (late Head-Mistress of 

e Wallasey High School).—For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY at 
the School. Telephone: 381 Liscard. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Principal, 

Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 
on ae lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if 
requi ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 











TEALE) 

















UEENWO OD, EASTBOURBN E.-- 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education for the Daughters of Gentlemen. 
New premises, specially built for a School, opened 1906, Large Playing-fields 
and Rink. Tennis, Hockey, Cricket, ‘Swimming, 


— _  ' se! 
DIN BURG 
SESSION ena CADEM Y, 


Rector—R. H. FERARD, M.A. Oxon, 


The NEXT SESSION COMMENCES on TUESDAY, 4th October, 1910, 
An ENTRANCE EXAMINATION will take place on Monday Sra 
It is particularly requested that early intimation be given of Boys who 
be rere, two Masters’ Board = 
ere are two ers” ing-Houses for Senior Boys, ; 
oe om the — met om f 13). - anton he Junior 
The poe ay sey of the ool, and information with regard to t Board 
Houses, may be had on application to the Academy, or to “_ Cc. w 
MACPHERSON, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 North St. David Street, ban: 


burgh. 
AKHAM SCHOOL. 


A PREPARATORY HOUSE, specially designed for a limited number ot 
BOYS, will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER. 


Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham, Rutland. 


RxYPAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN Bay. 
Head-Master—G. F. A. A. OSBORNE, M.A, 
For farther parti particulars apply to HEAD-MASTER, 


LAN DOVERY COLLEGE, 
SOUTH WALES. 
Public School. Moderate fees, Healthy country, Scholarship Examination 
at Private Schools in March. 
_ Warden—Rev. W. W. POOLE HUGHES, M.A. 


AILEYBURY COLLEGE, HERTFORD, 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOVEMBER 15th, 16th, 17th, 1910, 
Fifteen = ae £70 to £20, and various Grants.—For particulars apply 


BUR 
“ERKHAM STE D SCHOOL, 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life, 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep, for 
Senior School and for Navy. —Apply HEA HEAD-MASTER, School House. 



































JRQOYS PREPARED for the NAVY and PUBLIG 
SCHOOLS. Only six boarders received. Individual teaching and 
special care given to delicate children. 


PRINCIPAL, GROSVENOR HOUSE, WESTERHAM, KENT. 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 


gg A situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer. 
sities, RM BEGAN on THURSDAY, September 15th, 1910, 
Head-Master—C. W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 


q,PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Navy, 
Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern sides; 
separate Lower School. Open Scholarships annually in March. Valuable 
leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals. The new Physical and 
Biological Laboratories and the new Gymnasium and Music Rooms, erected 
at a cost of over £20,000, are now open.—Apply, The BURSAR. 


SG HERBORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 


, ™ prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 
pevtiontaen, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
ouse, Sherborne, 




















ENRHOS COLLEGE, COLWYN BAY.— 
Lady Principal: Miss HOVEY, B.A.—A high-class School for Girls 
(Boarders only). Fourteen Resident’ Mistresses and Lady Matron. Fine 


school and house bay ae od 14 acres of oon with long sea- Nee sunny 


te Preparatory School. 


and bracing. Three 


olarships. 8 
YOUTHPORT, LANCS.—Ciarenpon House ScHoor.— 
Gentlemen’s Daughters. Miss HOGBEN, M.A, (Scholarship, Classical 
Honours, &c., Girton College, Cambridge), and excellent Staff. Best Masters. 
Splendid musical training. Great successes University, a Music Examinations. 
Foreign my spoken. Ideal situation on sea. Large Playing Field. 
Riding, Rowing, Swimming, Tennis, Physical Culture. Illustrated a Prospectus: 


IEN SCHOLARSHIPS of from £20 to £30 each are 

OFFERED to Graduates entering CHERWELL HALL SECONDARY 

TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN in October for a year’s training.—For 
particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Cherwell Hall, Oxford. 


TAMMERERS and all interested in the subject should 
read a book by one who cured himself after suffering forty years. 
“STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, AND REMINISCENCES OF A 
STAMMERER,”  post-free. — B. BEASLEY, Dept. B, Tarrangower, 
Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


TAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED 

by Self-Cured Stammerer.—Write for Booklet of particulars and 

testimonials, post-free from Mr. A, C. SCHNELLE, 119 Bedford Court 
Mansions, London, W.C. 





























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 

‘j President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. F.S. 

WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School, Special Army and 

Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the Wiisle School. Cadet 

Corps. New buildings, oes and fives courts, swimming-bath, &c. Exhibi- 
tions for Sons of Officers and Clergy. TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 23rd. 


ETCHWORTH SCHOOL, HERTS.—Co-educational : 


aims at developing physique, intellect, and character. Thorough education 
on modern lines from 6 yrs. upwards, preparing without break for Universities 
and Professions. Hanc jerafts well taught. Bracing air, model buildings. 
Expert care of delicate boys.—Principal, J. H. N. STEPHENSON, M.A, Oxon. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.— 

FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-2£10) on NOV. 30th— 

DEC, 2nd for Classics, Maths., or Modern Subjects. Classes for ARMY, NAVAL 

CLERKSHIPS, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c. Laboratories 

approved for Medical Study. Well- uipped JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 
8 to 13. _5 Boarding- houses.—Head-Master, Rev. C. R. L. MCDOWALL, M.A. 




















OURTENAY HOUSE, KELLY COLLEGE, TAVI. 
STOCK.—Healthy situation. 
Army leaving Certificates. 
of Mrs. Linnell, 
moderate, 


All modern Public School requirements. 
Domestic arrangements under personal supervision 
who is a trained nurse with highest references. Terms 
Scholarships. —Apply, W. LINNELL, M.A.Oxon, 








T. CLARE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, WALMER 
De at ge House, Hastings).—Head-Masters: Mr. A. E. 
MURRAY; Mr. JOHN ASTON, M.A. Ch. Ch., Oxford. Successes in 1909— 
Classical Scholarship, Harrow; King’s Scholarship, Westminster; Modern 
Scholarship, Wellington ; Classical Scholarship, Weymouth College. 








\HE BBY. P. E. RAYNOR, M.A, formerly "Assistant 

Mas at Marlborough and Wellington, late Head-Master of Ipswich 

School, RECEIVES THREE PUPILS to prepare for the University or Pro- 
fessions. —Tingewick Rectory, Buckingham. 








FOREIGN. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen - upwards in her Chalet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 











ARIS.—Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to Study , Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking. Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts and Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Rue du 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 
Miss Methereil is now at 46 Talbot Road, Highgate, N., and will be pleased 
to interview parents. 


ORMANDIE—ROUEN.—PRIVATE FRENCH 
FAMILY, di emt de I'Université (living centre of town), RECEIVES 

few PAYING GUE ood opportunities for learning French. Comfort- 
able family life. Fronh conversation lessons if desired. Garden. English 
references. Terms inclusive, 32s. weekly. —-DUMAGNOU, 23 Rue Bourg l' Abbé. 


RANCE. —Boisguillaume, nr. Rouen. Les Charmett 








Charmettes. 
A highly recommended HOME SCHOOL for a limited number of — 
Thorough French and Education. Every care and attention. Good di 
House on hill in 7 acres of grounds. Reasonable terms. 
Principals: Mme, and Miles. D’'HORNBEECK. 


])}RENCH LESSONS.—PARIS.—The WIDOW of Pastor 

LALOT RECEIVES a few PAYING GUESTS wanting to find a 

ne home in Paris and to learn the French Language.—Address, 61 Rue 
e Vaugirard, close to the Luxembourg Palace and Gardens. 








)\LORENCE.—SCOTCH FAMILY residing in Florence 
will RECEIVE LADY as PAYING GUEST. Terms moderate.—Apply 
to Mrs. SIM, 5 Viale Principe Eugenio, Florence. 


ANOVER BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG 
GENTLEMEN, HARTWIGSTRASSE 44, HANOVER.—Principal: 
JAMES GRAY, B.A. (Lond.), F.E.1L.S. Prepares for all Examinations, 
Individual tuition. S ially. recommended by English Church Committee. 
German household. ighest references. Frospectuses free, 
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2 ——— 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
Th re 


UTCATION. 
nts or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
F SCHOOLS for 

CHOICE. J to call upon or send 


Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
fally detailed particulars to 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
re than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
tablishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
late Head-Master of Uppingham. 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 
AUHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
S F BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full iculars of 
reliable and highly recommended establishments. Yhen writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 

idea of the fees to be paid. 
PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1910. 1,124 pp., 
red cloth, 2s.; post-free, 2s. 6d. 700 Schools, 900 Dlustrations, 
J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. ‘Telephone: 5053 Central. 


G@CHOOLS and TUTORS. 
S Prospectuses and reliable information will be supplied free of charge 
to parents sending particulars of their requirements (locality desired, 


fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
who have a wide knowledge of all the leading educational establish- 
ments for boys and girls at home and abroad, many of which they 
have personally inspecte 


162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone : 1136 City. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
e 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 
College of Preceptors, Head-Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 
Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools Association. 

The Agency has been established for the purpose of enabling Teachers to 
find work WITHOUT UNNECESSARY COST, All fees have therefore been 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the working expenses, 

Hours for Interviews, 11 «.m, to 1 p.m, and 3 to 5 p.m. 
Saturdays, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2 to 3 p.m. 

When possible special appointments should be arranged. 

Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 


CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 
ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 
tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CISARGE. Please state 
ups’ ages, locality preferred, and school fees 
esired. UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC 122 Regent 
Street, W. Established 1858. Se 

OMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 
only recommend Schools personally visited. Publishers of THE 
SCHOLASTIC GUIDE. Assistant Masters, Mistresses, Governesses, 
Introduced. THE SCHOLASTIC AGENCY CO., Ltd., Messrs. 
Pose: (Cantab.) and Browne (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. 
Telephone: 1567 GERRARD. 


TT INVALIDS.—A LIST OF MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 
Telegraphic 


D 


who for mo 
educational es 
Nephew of the 














approximate 
AGENCY, 





the Seaside sent free of 
ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C, 
Address: ‘‘Triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 





SHIPPING AND PLEASURE TOURS. 


The R.M.S. ‘DUNOTTAR CASTLE,’ of the Union Castle Line (the only Large 
Steamer 100 Al at Lloyd's Entirely Devoted to Pleasure Cruises), is chartered 


for 

18 18s—NAPLES, MONTENEGRO, DALMATIA, 
¢ VENICE, CORFU. October Ist-20th. 
£3 23—CRUISE PALESTINE, EGYPT, GREECE. Leaving October 22nd. 
CRUISING CO., Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 
M ISS BISHOP’S Private Socran Tours. 
we October 5th, ITALIAN LAKES, 
with Extension, instead of Italian Towns. February, ITALY. March, 

ALGERIA. May, The PYRENEES. References exchanged, 

Programmes from Miss BISHOP, 17 Croydon Road, Anerley, London. 














HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


ANGO DI BATTAGLIA (Voleanic Mud) at the 
ROYAL HOTEL and BATHS, MATLOCK BATH. Also Baths, 


Douches, Packs, Inhalations, Massage, Electricity. Bathrooms accessible by 
Lift from Bedroom floors. Resident nurses and attendants. 


A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
. Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages, Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


D ARTMOOR.—Boarding in Private House. Very 
wt sheltered situation, close to moors, delightful during autumn months. 
Verandah facing south, with glass front. Private sitting-rooms if required, 
Meals at separate tables. Stabling or motor-car room.—Apply, ‘‘ CANTAB,,” 
Middlecott, Iisington, Newton Abbot, 8S. Devon. 





TYPEWRITING 


T YPEWRITING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


7 Lowest rates for best work. 

General MSS. Plays. Carbon copies. Duplicating. 

Accuracy and prompt return guaranteed. Highest testimonials, 
NORA DICKINSON, 1 Sackville Gardens, Ilford, Essex. 











APPEALS. 


pus CHURCH ARMY. 


A FRIEND kindly promises £50 towards our New Model Central LABOUR 
HOMES and LABOUR RELIEF DEPOTS conditionally on One Hundred 
others doing the same. 

Promises or cheques to enable us to claim fulfilment will be most gratefully 
received by Prebendary CARLILE, Hon. Chief Secretary, or Mr. W. F. 


MPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND. 
DONATIONS and SUBSCRIPTIONS urgently REQUIRED, and_should 
i sent to, the HONORARY TREASURER, Examination Hall, Victoria 





LECTURES, &c. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY GIVES LECTURES. READ- 
4¥ INGS, and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE, 
and kindred subjects ; reads with private pupils; examines ; and helps students 
by letter and in her Reading Society. For information about her meetings for 
the Study of Literature, apply by letter. Miss Drewry's Lectures, Readings, 
_ hag x will begin again early in October.—143 King Henry's Road, 

sondon, N. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
, House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
75 Licensed Inns, Ask for List and Report. 
P.R.H.A., BROADWAY CHAMBERS, WESTMINSTER, a : 
Hew TO WRITE FOR THE PRESS OR TO 
BECOME AN AUTHOR. 
Interesting and useful Booklet free. 
LITERARY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
_ CC ARUNDEL STREET, WL 
rIXHE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES COACH 
LADIES in Shorthand, Typewriting, Accountancy, Card Indexing, &c. 
Introductions to posts when efficient.—For Prospectus and references apply 
61 South Molton Street, W. Telephone, 1,263 Gerrard. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS 
PURCHASED or LOANS granted thereon by 
The EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, Limited, 
10 Laveaster Place, Strand, W.C. 
Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000, 


{REEN and ABBOTT, 473 Oxford Street, W., give 

J EXPERT ADVICE for ALTERATIONS and REDECORATION of 
TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES. Inspection of Exclusive Fabrics, Wall 
Papers, &c., invited. Tel.: 3,500 Gerrard. 

YPILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 

4. —A few Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 
( LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 

. Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberal offers by the largest 
firm in the World.—R. D. and J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Ipswich. Established 1833. Bankers: Capital and Counties. 


( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Oifices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 

NOCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS. Supplied by 

/ order to his Majesty the King at Sandringham. Guaranteed by E. 
Howarth, F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse, 1896, 
Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D, 
—Tins 1/3, 2/3, 4.6.—HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Rd., Sheffield, 
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THREE GENERATIONS PRAISE OuR 
SCHOOL 
OUTFITS. 


Catalogues Free, Illustrating Everything for Boys’ and Girls’ Wear. 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


And at Birmingham, Leeds, and Wolverhampton, 





BAILEYS .- “CALIBAN” RAM 
RAISES WATER FROM BROOKS AND STREAMS 
TO ANY HEIGHT. COSTS NOTHING TO WORK IT. 


PUMPS for ESTATES, STEAMSHIPS, MINES, &c. 


Sm W. H. BAILEY & CoO., Ltd., Albion Works, Satrorp. 
PUBLIC CLOCKS. TURNSTILES. FIRE FITTINGS. 








THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


“ Having made a fresh trial of its virtues, 
A DoD A M Ss Ss we feel no hesitation in recommending its 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives.""—The Queen. 
Leather, oll Cloths * motorsGar Bodies. 
ather. oths, Motor-Car es, 
and all Varnished & Enamelied goods. P @) L I Ss H. 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
Baby’s Welfare 


If your baby is not thriving, write at onte for a free sample of the “ Allenburys”’ 
Food and pamphlet entitled “ Infant Feeding and Management.’’ It will save 
you endless trouble in the care of your child. The “ Allenburys” Foods give 
freedom from digestive ailments, promote sound sleep, and form the best 
means of rearing a child by hand. 


The “ Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOODNo.2. MALTED FOOD No.3. 


From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months. From 6 months upwards, 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 














Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR and Communications 





HAMILTON, K.C., Hon. Treasurer, Church Army Headquarters, 55 Bryan- 
ston Street, Marble Arch, London, W, 





upon matters of business should NoT be addressed to the Epitor, but 
to the Pusiisugr, I Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
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P. & 0. PLEASURE GRUISES. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, & SICILY. 





Thd P. & O. Company’s steam yacht ‘Vectis’ will sail 
from Marseilles on October 13th on a cruise to Sicily, 
Constantinople, Asia Minor, and Greece. The cruise will 
last for upwards of three weeks, and the fares range from 
a minimum of twenty guineas. 


It would be possible by no other means to enjoy in so 
short a time the many and widely varied interests which 
present themselves. Following a visit to Sicily (Palermo), 
and a peep into ancient Greece at Olympia (Katakolo), 
the itinerary takes one to Smyrna and Ephesus ; Mudania 
and Brusa; Constantinople and the Bosphorus. Then 
back to Greece again—the few days at Athens, Kalamaki, 
and Nauplia will serve to display to the visitor the 
greatest treasures of antiquity. 

Passengers joining this cruise who desire to reach 
Marseilles by sea will be conveyed by the ‘Mongolia,’ 
leaving Tilbury on the 7th October, at the special first 
saloon fare of six guineas, and may return from Marseilles, 
at the same reduced rate, by homeward mail steamer on 
conclusion of the cruise. Those who desire to make the 
cruise with the least possible expenditure of time can 
send their baggage in advance by the ‘Mongolia,’ them- 
selves leaving London on Wednesday, the 12th October, 
by the 11 a.m. train from Victoria (S.E.C.R.), due at 
Marseilles the following morning. 


The number of passengers will be limited to about 160, 
the seating accommodation of the dining saloon, so that 
all passengers may dine simultaneously. 


Illustrated programme descriptive of the cruise, con- 
taining also plan of ship, prices of berths, map of route, 
&c., may be had on application at the P. & O. Co.’s offices, 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C., or 122 Leadenhall Street, 
E.C., London. 





Second Impression. 


“A NEW WAY 
OF LIFE.” 


By J. ST. LOE STRACHEY, 


Editor of the SPECTATOR. 








LORD ROBERTS, speaking at the Annual Meeting of the 
National Service League on June 30th, 1909, thus referred 
to “A New Way of Life” :— 


“TI should like, in relation to the question of 
useful literature, to say a special word of recom- 
mendation in favour of the admirable little 
pamphlet written by Mr. St. Loe Strachey 
(‘A New Way of Life’), the able and patriotic 
editor of the Sprecrator, and published by 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. at 1s. I earnestly hope 
that this book will have the wide sale which it 
deserves, and as Mr. Strachey has m@st generously 
promised to devote the whole of the profits of the 
sale to the furtherance of the League’s work, it 
is to be hoped that many of our members will 
invest a shilling in this most convincing and 
eloquent little book.” 





To be obtained from all Booksellers, and at all Messrs. W. H. 
Smith and Son’s Stalls and Bookshops, 


Price 1s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., London. 








——___ 


“There is nothing so choice and delicate” 


for 
CONNOISSEURS 


SNAKE 
CHARMER 
CIGARETTES 


Aromatic 
Tarkish 


Speciat 
Biend. . 


Made in 6 sizes. Price 5/- to 12/6 per 100, 


Can be obtained at all the Branches of 


SALMON & GLUCKSTEIN Limited. 





THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organisation), 
President = FIELD-MARSHAL EARL ROBERTS, V.C., K.G. 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 


2 s.d. 204 
Hon. Vice-Presidents «. 25 0 O| Members oe = wee ee 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Hon. Vice-Presidents 5 O 0O| Associates, with Literature 


_ 


Members wee - ose 1 0! and Journal ... sin... ie. 
The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at halt- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates. 
BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary. 
Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS........£75,000,000. 
CLEARANCE SECOND-HAND BOOK CATALOGUE. 


25% Discount for Cash. 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


having removed from No. 37 to No. 43 Piccadilly, 
will send the three parts of the above on application. 


] OOKPLATES.—Every book-lover should have his own 
Bookplate. We supply Artistic and Original Bookplates, each one 
specially designed and incorporating customer's ideas, for 17s. 6d., including 
Design, Block, and 100 Plates. Specimens free.—‘‘ BOOK PLATES,”’ T, P, Assn., 
49 Great Portland Street, London. Saeed 
| OOK BARGAINS.—Frohawk’s Birds, 6 vols., £5 5s, 
for £2 2s. ; Fauld’s Finger Prints, Guide to Finger Print Identification, 
6s., for 2s, 6d.; Lawrence’s Hypnotism, 6s., for 1s, 6d.; Stein’s Sand Buried 
Ruins of Khotan, 7s. . for 4s. 6d.; Haggard’s A Gardener's Year, 
12s. 6d., for 6s, 6d.; George Grenfell and the Congo, by Sir H. Johnston, 
2 vols., 30s., for 12s. 6d.; Jane Austen’s Novels, 10 vols., 2ls.; Letters 
Queen Victoria, 3 vols., 63s., for 258.; Paston’s Social Caricature in the 
18th Century, 213 illus., £2 12s. 6d., for 2ls.; Harmsworth Hist. of the 
World, 8 vols., 30s.; Burke’s Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 2l1s.; 1908, 24s. 100,000 
Books in Stock. State wants. Rare Books purchased; fancy prices paid.— 
BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


LWAYS WANTED—BOOKS illustrated by Alken, 
Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Beardsley ; Old Sporting Books and Prints, 
me Illuminated Books, Autographs, Miniatures, Folios of Engraving’ 
of every description. Libraries purchased. Any book supplied. Please state 
wants. Catalogues free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 Joun Baricut St., BinMInGHAM. 








USIC AT ONCE.—Onr Music by Mail Department 
ensures promptness, correctness, and economy. Immense ) 
We pay pos Aw ublication, British or Foreign, mostly by retura. 
Catalogues FREE.— URDOCH'S MUSIC STORES, 463 Oxford Street, W.i 
City Showrooms; Hatton House, Hatton Garden, E.C,; and Branches. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S LIST 


———————e 
MR. A. C. BENSON'S NEW WORK. 
Now Ready. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SILENT ISLE. 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON, 
agdale ne College, Cambridge, Author of “The Upton Letters,” 
“ From a College Window,” *‘The Altar Fire,” &c. 
—**No more fascinating volume of essays has ever appeared in 
Berwing i on am is of a poraltasty delicate hind— the bamope of the 
owietist. t must be purchased, or you must borrow it permanently, or forget 
to retu rn it to the lit rary. 





Fellow of Mi 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
On September 27th, 


THE OSBORNES. 3; ©. F. BENSON, 


Author of “‘ Dodo,” “The Challoners,” “‘ Sheaves,”” &c. 
*,* The story of a well-born girl who marries into a family of nouveauz 
riches: - and at first repelled by the artless vulgarity of her new connections, is 
at last won over by discovering their underlying simplicity and greatness of 








beart. 
ae WILD HEART. 
E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell). [Third Impression. 
"lenin Post.—‘‘ Mrs. Blundell reigns supreme in the country...... here in 


‘The Wild Heart’ she has let the natural bent of her genius have full sway, 
and we are never called away from the Dorset village, which we soon learn to 
love. ¥ 


Re Beall September 27th. Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


FROM A LITTLE TOWN GARDEN 


And other Sketches. By the Hon. Mrs. CUST. 
*,* A collection of sketches at home and abroad, some of which have appeared 
in the Guardian, 





NEW “3s. Gd. NET’? EDITION OF WORKS BY 
ARTHUR C. BENSON. 
Ready September 27th. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


THE UPTON LETTERS. 
By ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON. 


Guardian.—“ A triux ap oh of literary skill.’ 
Nineteenth Century.—** If it comes to qcoting, one would end by quoting the 
whole book, it is a possession for always.” 


*,* OTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW. 


Iendon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


Attention is directed to 


A NEW TRANSLATION 


OF 


DON QUIJOTE 


BY 


ROBINSON SMITH, 


Author of “‘ English Quotations,”’ &c. 





8vo, buckram, gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 





“TI have read a large portion of the MS., and find it 
very well done.’—Dr, Archer M. Huntington. 


“Mr. Smith’s happy selection of words, and his practice 
of breaking up the sentences of the original, have given a 
lucidity and precision to his work which must excite the 
admiration of his rivals and the gratitude of his readers.” 
—From the Preface to ‘‘The Early Lives of Dante,” 
by Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 





AN IMPRESSION OF THE 
KING’S FUNERAL BY 


MADAME WADDINGTON 


The Author, who was for years a friend of 
the late King Edward, had very special 
opportunities of witnessing all the ceremonies 
attending the Funeral. 

She has written her impressions as a friend 
would write them, not as a mere witness of 
a solemn spectacle; and there are many 
intimate and touching scenes mentioned 
which have escaped the ordinary observer. 


GENERAL FREDERICK FUNSTON 
describes his first experiences with the Cuban Insurgent 


Troops under fire in CASCORRA—THE FIRST 
CUBAN SIEGE. 





A charming and most interesting contribution to American 
literary history is the CORRESPONDENCE of 
WASHINGTON IRVING and JOHN 
HOWARD PAYNE. 


THE REAL AFRICAN, 
BY HERBERT WARD, 


one of Stanley’s Lieutenants. Impressions of the Congo 
black people by one who has lived among them and learned 
to like them. 


Also other Articles, Stories, and Poems in 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


FOR OCTOBER. 
ON SALE EVERYWHERE. ONE SHILLING. 


From Constable’s Ss Autumn n List 


PUBLISHED TO-DAY 


THE LIFE OF TOLSTOY: 


Later Years 
By AYLMER MAUDE 


With Illustrations, ros. 6d. net. 
UNIFORM WITH 


THE LIFE OF TOLSTOY: 
FIRST FIFTY YEARS 
(Third Large Edition is now in the press, ) 


PEERS AND BUREAUCRATS. wo Problems 


By RAMSAY MUIR. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
4s. 6d. net. [| Now ready. 


/MY FRIEND THE INDIAN. By Janes 
MacLAU GHL IN. IDlustrated, medium fvo, 12s. 6d. net, 

Observer.—** The ways of the people, their tractability, their bravery, their 

superstition, are plentifully exemplified in these pages. 


NEW WORK BY DR. WOODS HUTCHINSON, 
Author of “ Preventable Diseases, ’ $e. 

;, CONQUERING CONSUMPTION. Crown 8vo, 

__ 48. 6d. net. oot oa 


_ FICTION OF THE WEEK. 6s. each. 


A striking new novel by a new novelist. 
‘ENCHANTED GROUND. By Haney James 
SMITH. 

Also by the Author of “ Dragon’s Blood.” 





of English Government. 





'THE TWISTED FOOT. By Hexey Miyer 


RIDEOUT. 

Next Monday will be published the latest 

novel by Miss MAY SINCLAIR entitled :— 
THE _CREATORS. (First Impression nearly ¢ exhausted. ) 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd,, London 





London: 


10 Orange Street, w.c. 
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J. W. ARROWSMITH, Publisher. 





SIR HENDER O'HALLORAN, V.C. 


6s. 


By HAROLD VALLINGS. 


‘ ©The story moves throughout, but it moves by subtle turns and delicate 
new adjustments.”—The Times. 





Exmoor Lyrics. 


By ROSE SHARLAND. 1s. net. 


“ Show enthusiasm, refinement, and facility.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Writes with a pretty gift of language.”—The Times. 





Londo’ 


Bristol: ARROWSMITH. 





DINNEFORD'S 
MAGNESIA. 





MEDOC. 
Per Dozen, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Posen 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent ' 
light Dinner Wine. The quality | 
of this wine will be foundequalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found ve superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with Se the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

8 Doren Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 

and Boities. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


17/6 9/9 





THE “SPECTATOR.” 





Single Copies obtainable from, and Sub- 
criptions received by, Toe OLp CORNER 
Bookstore (Incorporated), 27 § 29 Brom- 
field Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 & 85 
Duane Street, New York, U.S.A.; 
Corner Sth Avenue and 27th 
York, U.S.A., and 1,015 Penn- 
THE 


MEssrRs. 
BRENTANO, 
Street, New 
eylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.; 
Supscription News Company, 47 Dey 


Street, New York, and Taylor Building, 
Chicago, U.S.A.; Gatienani’s LIBRARY, 
224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; Tus Haroip 


A. Witson Company, Ltp., 35 King Street 
West, Wm. Dawson 
AnD Sons, Manning Chambers, 
Canada; A.T. CHAPMAN, 2,407 St. Catherine 
Montreal, THE ANGLO- 
AMERICAN BooKseLuinG Depot, Port Said; 


Toronto, Canada ; 


Toronto, 


Street, Canada ; 


and WM. Dawson AND Sons, Cape Town. 


Subscriptions only received by GorpoNn 
ano Gorcu, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, 
Perth, West Australia; Pricror anp Com- 


Simpson anp WILLIAMS, 


pany, Dunedin; 
Christchurch ; 
Wellington, N.Z.; R. Spuecwiey, Auckland ; 
and C. W. Riasy, Adelaide, 


H. Battie anp Company, 








n: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use, 


STILL MOSELLES. 





Winninger - = <= 21/= per dozen net. 
Berncastier - - -+- 24) ” ” 
Brauncberg - - <= 27/- ” 


Graacher Himme}lreich 36/- ~ 

These attractive and most wholesome 
Wines will be found of exceptional value. 
Being pure and entirely unblended, they 
retain all their freshness, charm, and indi- 
viduality of flavour; and are much superior 
to Moselles which have been “ vatted,” as 
is most often done. 





Sample bottles can be had at above prices. 
Carriage paid to any Station in England 
and Wales on orders of 1 dozen bottles 
or 2 dozen half-bottles, and upwards. 





BRIDGES, ROUTH & Co., 
(ESTABLISHED St. Michacl’s House, 
1763.) Cornhill, London, E.C. 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers, 5) Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, suloder plain, New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tue LEapENHALL 
Press Ltp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 
PASTE 


FOR STICKING IN SCRAPS. 





READING-CASES FOR THE 
**SPECTATOR.” 





To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 
By post, 2s. 3d. 





May be had by order through any Book- 
seller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


CASES FOR BINDING. 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each, 
By post, 1s. 9d. 


May be had by order through any el 


seller or Newsagent, 


Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 


; 


oN 





$$ 
THE 


“Little Treasure” Series 


Cloth Boards, 6d. ; Paper Covers, 4a, 


HOLIDAY PLAY 
GIRLS. __ 
By CONSTANCE E. WAUGH. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. 
By JOSEPHA CRANE. Illustrated 


THE BOOK OF sSIMP 
REMEDIES. - 
By FLORENCE STACPOOLE. 2yolg 


A HEALTHY HOME AND 
HOW TO KEEP IT. 
By FLORENCE STACPOOLE. 2 vols, 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR 


HOMES. 
By A. M. ALEXANDER. 
** One of the best and safest little guides that we 
have ever come across,’’— Hospital. 


THE LAUNDRY AT HOME. 
By K. T. PURDON. 


THE LITTLE TREASURE 
BOOK. 


A Selection of Poems and Hymns for 
Reading and Recitation. Edited by 
M. BRAMSTON. 
** Just the little book to give to the elder and 
more thoughtful members of a Girls’ Guild or a 
Communicants’ Class.’’—Guardian, 


ON MINIATURE AND 


WINDOW GARDENING. 
By PH@BE ALLEN. 


OUR CHILDREN’S BOOK 


OF PLAYS. 
By WILHELMINA 
EVELYN GROGAN. 


OUR GIRLS’ BOOK OF 


By M. COOPER. Two Parts. 
* Well-written amusing plays which need no 
special scenery or dresses.""—School Guardian, 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON 


COOKERY. 
By ALICE MASSINGBERD. Two 
Parts. 

“A most fascinating little work.”’ 


RECITATIONS FOR 


RECREATIONS. 
Collected by Mrs. TREBECK. Two 
Parts. Complete in 1 vol., 1s. 6d. 


SIMPLE CONTINENTAL 


DISHES. 
By ALICE MASSINGBERD, Author 
of “Plain Directions on Cooking,” &€. 


THE YOUNG STANDARD- 
BEARER RECITER. 
Edited by Mrs. BULLEY. 


THE WAY TO BE WELL 
By Mrs. F. YORKE SMITH. 4 
** Every housewife should read and keep by her. 
uli 





ROOPER and 
T'wo Parts. 


Queen, 


THE CONFLICT; or, FORE- 

WARNED, FOREARMED. 
By the Rev, SYDNEY PHILLIPS, 
M.A 


A helpful booklet for boys leaving school. 


A FAITHFUL SERVANT. 
By the Rev, SYDNEY PHILLIPS, 


M.A. 
Short Readings for Everyday Workers. 


A GIRL’S OUTLOOK. 
By M. BRAMSTON. 


London: 


WELLS CARDNER, DARTON & CO. Ltd. 


And all Booksellers. 
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messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 
COMPLETION OF 

THE POLITICAL HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND. 


Daited by the Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, D.Litt., and REGINALD 
LANE POOLE, M.A, LL.D. 








In Twelve Volumes, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net each. 

Vol. VI. FROM THE ACCESSION OF EDWARD VI. 
TO THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH (1547-1603). 
By A. F. POLLARD, M.A., 

Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 

(Inland postage 5d.) 


The Political History of England, 12 vols., will be supplied in sets 
up to December 31st, 1910, at the price of £4 net, after which date 
the price will be £4 10s. net. 


With 2 Maps. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


AUTHORISED CHEAP EDITION. 


History of the Rise and Influence of 
Rationalism in Europe. By W. E. H. LECKY. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


The Rose Goddess, and other Sketches of 
Mystery and Romance. By Lady RUSSELL (of Swallowfield, 
Berks). With numerous Portraits, &c. Crown 4to, 21s. net. 
(Inland postage 8d.) [On Monday next. 

These sketches vary as much in date as they do in character, and 
the breadth of ground covered may be judged from the fact that 

“The White Rose” gives us a glimpse of the private life of Perkin 

Warbeck ; while the sketch which qives its title to the whole collection, 

“The Rose Goddess,” is a sidelight on the often disputed subject of 

the loves of Thomas Carlyle. 


The Governance of Empire. By P. A. 
SILBURN, D.S.0., Member of the Legislative Assembly of 
Natal. With Map. 8vo, 9s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 

In this volume the author states the case for Imperial federation 
as it presents itself to a Colonial observer. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The Colonies and Imperial Defence. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
BY A NEW WRITER. 


Captain Ferrercourt’s Widow: 2 Novel. By 
M. F. HUTCHINSON. Crown 8vo, 6s. [On Monday neat. 


Twentieth Century Socialism: What it is 
not; What it is; How it may Come. By EDMOND 
KELLY, M.A., F.G.S., late Lecturer on Municipal Govern- 
ment at Columbia University. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 

(Inland postage 4d.) 

Essays in Fallacy. By Anprew Macrnam, 
Author of “ Essays in Politics.” Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 

(Inland postage 4d.) 
CoxTents.—The American Woman—The Psychology of the Suffragette—The 
Fallacy in Education—The Fallacy in Theology. 


Lex in Corde (The Law in the Heart): 
Studies in the Psalter. By the Rev. W. EMERY BARNES, 
D.D., Hulsean Professor of Divinity in the University of 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


Sermons to Pastors and Masters. By the 
Rev. JOHN HUNTLEY SKRINE, M.A., Author of “Pastor 
Agnorum.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


By the late WILLIAM JAMES. 
THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS 


EXPERIENCE: 
A Study in Human Nature. 








8vo, 12s. net. 


Pragmatism : a New Name for Some Old Ways of Thinking. 
8vo, 48. 6d. net. 


The Meaning of Truth: a Sequel to Pragmatism. 8vo, 
S. Od. net, 


A Pluralistic Universe : Hibbert Lectures at Manchester 
College on the Present Situation in Philosophy. 58. 6d. net. 

The Will to Believe, and other Essays in Popular 
Philosophy. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


Talks to Teachers on Psychology, and to 
i 


_ Students on Some of Life’s Ideals. Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN & CO0.’S NEW BOOKS 
Rudyard Kipling’s 
New Book. 


Rewards and Fairies. 


With Illustrations by FRANK CRAIG. 
1. Uniform Edition. Red cloth, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 
2. Pocket Edition. India paper, limp leather, Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 
3. Edition de Luze. Hand-made paper, sateen cloth, 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. 
A Comedy of 


REST HARROW. isstuios. 
MAURICE HEWLETT. 


A sequel to “Open Country,” which continues the history of 
Sanchia Percival and John Senhouse. 
Hearts and Coronets. 
Alice Wilson Fox. 


A Snail’s Wooing: the Story of an Alpine 


Courtship. By E. M. Sneyd-Kynnersley, 
Author of “H.M.I.” [ Tuesday. 





VOLS. V. AND Vi. JUST PUBLISHED. 
A History of the British Army. By tho 
Hon. J. W. FORTESCUE. With Maps, 8vo. 
Vol. V.—From tue ReNewaL or THE War TO THE 
Evacuation or Rio DE LA Piata (1803-1807). 18s. net. 
Vol. VI.—From tue Exprprrion to Eayprt, 1807, To Tus 
Barrie or CorusXa, January, 1809. 18s. net. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


Lord Kelvin’s Early Home: being the 
Recollections of his Sister, the late Mrs. 
Elizabeth King. Together with some Faniily Letters 
and a Supplementary Chapter by the Editor, ELIZABETH 

THOMSON KING. With Illustrations, Svo, 8s. 6d. net. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION. 


The Works of Walter Pater. In Ten 


Monthly Volumes, Svo, 7s. 6d. net each. 


Vol. Vi.—PLATO AND PLATONISM. A Series of Lectures. 
[ Tuesday. 





a —_— ——" 


Absente Reo. By the Author of “Pro Christo et 


Eeclesia.” Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


TIMES.— ** These persuasive and well-written pages.” 
MORNING POST “ This gracefully written, courteous, accomplished book 
is a very characteristic product of the age contains many suggestive 


thoughts and interesting aphorisms.’ 


SECOND EDITION, ENLARGED. 


Light Visible and Invisible. A Series of 
Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
at Christmas, 1896, with Additional Lectures. By SILVANUS 
P. THOMPSON, D.Se., F.R.S. Ilustrated, Crown Svo, 6s. net, 


*.* Macmillan’s A 





ement List post-free on application. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS. SHOP 


Established 1783, 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
] OOKS WANTED.—Doughty’s Arabia Deserta; Hardy's 


Desperate Remedies, 3 vols.; Eliot's Romola, 1863; Syntax's Tours; 


Delany's Autobiography; Casanova’s Memoirs; Defoe's Works, 20 vols. ; 
Alice in Wonderland, 1865 or 1866; Books containing Coloured Costumes; any 
Books in ls. Mouthly Numbers; Adventures of Mr. Ledbury, 3 vols.; &.— 





LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





HECTOR’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham, 
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BLACKWOODS’ BOOKS. 





This edition of Mr. Noyes’ work would be welcome if for no other 
reason than that it reprints the two poems, ‘The Flower of 
Japan ” and “The Loom of Years,” which first arrested 
critical interest and have for long been out of print. It also 
represents a very remarkable achievement as regards both 
uality and versatility, and enables the poet’s work for the 

first time to be viewed in its full variety and compass. 


COLLECTED POEMS. 


By ALFRED NOYES. 


In 2 vols., 5s. net each. 


Vol. I. contains: The Loom of Years, The Flower of Old 
Japan, The Forest of Wild Thyme, and 
Forty Singing Seamen. 


Vol. II. contains: Drake, The Enchanted Island, and New 
Poems. 





England is the only first-class Power that has not adopted in some 
degree the employment of the dog in warfare either as an 
assistant to ambulance work, sentry duty, or despatch-carrier. 
In a book containing a very large number of illustrations 
Major Richardson gives his views both upon this subject and 
also upon the use of the dog as an assistant to the police in 
the execution of their duty. 


WAR, POLICE, AND 
WATCH DOGS. 


By Major E. H. RICHARDSON. 


Illustrated, 5s. net. 








A NEW EDITION NOW READY. 


PRACTICAL NURSING. 


By ISLA STEWART, 
Matron of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London ; 
AND 
HERBERT E. CUFF, M.D., F.R.C.S., 


Medical Officer for General Purposes to the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, London; late Medical Superintendent, North-Eastern 
Fever Hospital, Tottenham, London. 


Reprinted June, 1900; January, 1993; September, 1903; 

November, 1904; March,1906; December, 1907; August, 1900; 

duly, 1910. Revised by H. E. CUFF; assisted by B. CUTLER, 

Assistant-Matron of St. Bartholomew's Hospital, and again 
reprinted September, 1910. 


5s. net. 


NOTABLE NOVELS.—Just Published. 
MY LADY OF INTRIGUE. 


By HUMPHREY JORDAN. 6s. 


THE PILGRIM. 
By ARTHUR LEWIS. 6s. 





And on September 28th 


A DEMOISELLE OF FRANCE. 
By W. J. ECCOTT. 6s. 
(Author of “The Red Neighbour,” &c.) 


. 


ORDERS SHOULD Now BE BOOKED FOR 
THE PRIVATE LETTERS OF THE 
MARQUESS OF DALHOUSIE, 


Edited by J. G. A. BAIRD, 


With Portraits and Illustrations, 15s. net, which will be published 
early in October. 








WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. Edinburgh and London. 





HARPER & 


AUTUMN 





BROTHERS’ 
LIST. 





MY MARK TWAIN. 


By W. D. 


Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 6s. net. 


Recollections of over forty y 


HOWELLS. 


[Now ready, 


ears of intimate friendship, 





THE BRAIN AND VOICE 
IN SPEECH AND SONG. 


By Prof. F. W. MOTT, F.R.S. 


Illustrated. 
(Harper's Library of Living 
Thought.) 

Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 
3s. 6d. net. 


[Now ready. 


THROUGH FIVE 


MME. DE MONTESPAN 
AND LOUIS XIV, 


By H. NOEL WILLIAMs. 


Uniform with 
Barry,” &c. 





“Madame du 
Portrait, 7s, 6d, 
[Now ready, 


ROUND THE YEAR 
WITH THE STARS, 





ADMINISTRATIONS.) By GARRETT P. sERviss. 
By Col. W. H. CROOK. Illustrated, 5s. net. 

7s. 6d. net. [Now ready. 
WALTER CRANE’S 


New Colour Book. 


RUMBO 


RHYMES. 


By ALFRED C. CALMOUR, 
Author of “The Amber Heart,” &e. 


With nearly 40 Illustrations 
Royal 8vo, 10 


THE STORY OF OUR 
CREAT INVENTIONS. 


By E. E. BURNS. 
(Harper’s Books for Boys.) 
Illustrated, 6s. 


FAVOURITE FAIRY 
TALES. 


Tilustrated by 
PETER NEWELL. 





6s. 


by WALTER CRANE. 
4 pp., 5s. net. [ October. 


‘HORACE WALPOLE: A 
MEMOIR. 
By AUSTIN DOBSON. 


Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
12 Illustrations, 5s. net. 


IMAGINARY 
INTERVIEWS. 
By W. D. HOWELLS, 


Author of “ Literature and 
Life,” &c. 7s. 6d. net. 








EDISON: 


His Life and Inventions. 


By F. L. DYER and T. C. MARTIN, in Collaboration 
with THOMAS EDISON. 


2 vols Illustrated. 16s. net. 
FICTION. 

The Silent Call _ Gs. By EDWIN MILTON ROYLE 
The Fruit of Desire Gs. By VIRCINIA DEMAREST 
The Island of Test 6s. By ANDREW SOUTAR 
The Way to Peace 6s. By MARCARET DELAND 
Other Main-Travelled 

Roads 6s. By HAMLIN CARLAND 
Dixie Hart 6s. By WILL N. HARBEN 
Tama 6s. By ONOTO WATANNA 
Pan’s Mountain 6s. By AMELIE RIVES 
The Heritage of the 

Desert Gs. By ZANE CREY 
Opal 6s. By BESSIE R. HOOVER 





Please write for a beautifully Illustrated List of the 
Season’s New Books. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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Pitman’s List for September 





The First Biography of a Famous English Novelist 


Mrs. GASKELL 


HAUNTS, HOMES, AND STORIES 
By MRS. ELLIS H. CHADWICK 


Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, Photogravure Frontispiece, 
and 38 other Illustrations, 16s. net. 











EARLY PRESS OPINIONS 


“The book is one which all lovers of Mrs. Gaskell (and they are 
surely legion) will most cordially welcome it is based upon a 
most diligent and untiring study of autobiographical passages, 
scenes, and persons; and the illustrations alone supply us with a 
mine of most interesting information......enables us to form a more 
continuous picture of this early life-material than has yet been 
presented, and testify to the minute observation of the writer.” 

—DAILY NEWS. 

“She has traced the life story of Mrs. Gaskell far more in detail 
than any previous writer.”—DAILY CHRONICLE. 

“Itis remarkable for the mass of detailed information that she 
presents regarding her heroine, and for the vividness of the 
portrait which it impresses upon the mind of the reader. Mrs. 
Chadwick’s book will be read and remembered......An exceptionally 
interesting book.”—GUARDIAN. 

“It would have been a serious loss to literary history if some 
of the facts which have been carefully collected in this volume 
had been suffered to pass into oblivion.”—SPECTATOR. 


- OTHER” “NEW PUBLICA TIONS 
MY HEART AND STEPHANIE. A striking 


and novel detective story blended with a love romance. By REGINALD 
WRIGHT KAUFFMAN. With Coloured Frontispiece, 6s. 


THOMAS BECKET: Archnishop of Canterbury. 
By W. H. HUTTON, B.D. (Makers of National History Series.) Cloth gilt, 
with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. net. 


HYPNOTISM AND SUGGESTION. In Daily 


Life, Education, and Medical Practice. By BERNARD HOLLANDER, 


M. D. Cloth gilt, 6s. net. 

GREEK INFLUENCE ON ENGLISH 
POETRY. By the late Professor JOHN CHURTON COLLINS, Edited, 
with Introduction, by Professor M. MACMILLAN, Cloth gilt, 
3s. 6d. net. 

MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE. By 
B, W. WELLS, Ph.D. Cloth gilt, 520 pp., 68. net. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF GREEK LITERA- 
TURE. From Homer to Julian. By WILMER CAVE WRIGHT, Ph.D., 
late of Girton Colleze, Cambridge. Cloth gilt, 544 pp., Ge. net. 


THE HISTORY OF MUSIC: a Handbook ana 


Guide. By W.S. PRATT. Cloth gilt, with 130 Illustrations and 3 Maps, 


7s. 6d. net. 
CLOUGH, ARNOLD, ROSSETTI, AND 


MORRIS: a Study. (Dainty Paune library.) By STOPFORD A, 
BROOKE, Cloth gilt, gilt top, with 4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. 


REPTILES OF THE WORLD. Tortoises and 
Turtles, Crocodilians, Lizards and Snakes of the Eastern and Western 
Hemispheres. By Professor RAYMOND L. DITMARS. With Frontis- 
piece in Colour and ne arly 200 Illustrations from Photographs taken by 
the Author, Cloth gilt, gilt top, 208, net. 


THE DISSOLUTION OF THE MONAS- 
TERIES. As Illustrated by the Suppression of the Religious Houses of 
Staffordshire. By FRANCIS AIDAN HIBBERT, M.A., of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge ; Head-Master of Denstone. Cloth gilt, 68. net. 


MAXIMS OF CHRISTIAN LIVING. Selected 
from the Maximes de St. Vincent de Paul, and Translated from the Fre onch 
by CATHERINE M. WELBY. With a Preface by the Rev. I, 
HUTTON, B.D. with Photogravure Frontispiece, 
28. 6d. net. 

For those meditative spirits for whom books of spiritual counsel have an 
appeal, this selection of St. Vincent de Paul's Maxims me ay confidently be 
recommended. They are full of practical wisdom, expressed m terms devout 
and grave. They are pervaded by an atmosphere of calm and of deep 
a 


Leather gilt, 


Visitors to the Church a: should call and see 
Pitman’s Exhibit at the Ecclesiastical Art Exhibition, and 
ask to see books by J. St. Loe Strachey, Percy Dearmer, 
Canon Beeching, the Archbishop of York, &c., &c. Ask 
also for the Church Congress number of ‘‘The Bookshelf,” 
gratis. 





Send for Pitman’s Illustrated Autumn List, Now Ready. 


LONDON: SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., 


CHRISTIANITY 
AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS. 


By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D., F.B.A., 


Archdeacon of Ely, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
JUST PUBLISHED. A New Volume of “ Studies in Theology.” 


CONTENTS: 

Preface.—Part I. Worup-wipg Inrivences. Chap. 1. Physical 
Conditions. Chap. 2. Racial Differences. Chap. 3. Civil Authority. 
—Part II. Nationa, Economic Lirg. Chap. 1. The Functions of 
Government. Chap. 2. The Reward of Services. Chap. 3. Half 
Truths.—Parr IIT. Personat Dury. Chap. 1. Christian Character. 
Chap. 2. Secularised Christianity. Chap. 3. The Christianity of 
Christ.—Bibliography.—Index. 


xi. + 232 pp. crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d: net ; postage 4d. 


A full List of Volumes in the Serics will be sent on applica- 
tion. Volumes by Canon Inge, Dr. Rashdall, Professor 
Peake, and the Rev. Professor Orr, Now Ready. 





NEW SERIES. 


THE READERS LIBRARY. 


A Series of Copyright Volumes of individual merit. 


Bound in dark blue cloth, gilt lettering, crown 8vo, 
2s. Gd. net a volume, 





The Series includes only such Books as have permanent value— 
the work of Authors of repute, such as: 


LESLIE STEPHEN. HILAIRE BELLOC. 

W. H. HUDSON. RICHARD JEFFERIES, 

STOPFORD BROOKE. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 
The Volumes selected are likely to appeal to the reader of 


critical taste, and hitherto were only obtainable at prices 
prohibitive to the book-buyer of moderate means. 


Full particulars of Books ready and forthcoming 
es the Series will be sent on application. 





WALTER HEADLAM: 


Life, Letters, and Poems. 
By CECIL HEADLAM. 


___Wit a Photogrevur ure ® Portrait, 7s. 6d. 7s. 64. 1 net 


ROSE ACRE PAPERS. 


(Including Essays from “Horae Solitariae.”) 


By EDWARD THOMAS, 
Author of “ Rest and Unrest.” 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; postage 3d. 


; postage sd. 


[ Roadmender Series. 


Lovers of belles-lettres will welcome this volume of delicate 
personal Essays by Edward Thomas, who is generally considered 
to be the successor of Richard Jefferies in his sympathy with 
outdoor life. The book is included in the “ Roadmender Series,” 
where it is well placed, all of its chapters revealing a fine sense of 
the beauty and my stery of Nature. 





Duackworth’s New Fiction. 


** Messrs. Duckworth and Co. have a flair for 
which they deserve praise. They discover 
talent...... When they publish a book by a new 
writer, a reader knows that it will be what Is 
called a ‘serious’ work.” — Manchester Guardian, 


HOPE, R. B. Cunninghame Graham. 


[Shortly, 
THE BRASSBOUNDER. 
David W. Bone. 


[3rd Impression, 


Seamen’s Life in a Sailing Ship. 
John Travers. 


SAHIB-LOG. hn | 


An Inside Picture of Regimental Life in India. 


THE SHADOW OF A TITAN. 
A. F. Wedgwood. 
[3rd Impression, 
“The work of a man of fine genius and particular gifts. 
A great story.”—-Bookman, 


List of Autumn Aancandemente will be sent peat -free on 
application. 


— 





1 Amen Corner, E.C, 





DUCKWORTH & CO., Covent Garden, London, Ww. Cc. 
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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


First Edition Exhausted before Publication, 
Second Impression Ready Next Week. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 
AFRIGAN GAME TRAILS. 


Illustrated from Photographs by Kermit Roosr- 
VELT AND OTHER MEMBERS OF THE EXPEDITION 
and from Drawings by Pair R. Goopwin, 
Medium 8vo, 18s. net. 





PLANT LIFE IN ALPINE 
SWITZERLAND. 


Being an Account in Simple Language of the Natural History 
of Alpine Plants. By E. A. NEWELL ARBER, M.A., F.L.S., 
F.G.S., Trinity College, Cambridge ; University Demonstrator 
in Palaeobotany. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 
Lod : 

7s. 6d. net. 

This book is devoted to a discussion, in simple language, of the Natural 
History of Alpine Plants, their ways of life and the explanation of their 
p®culiarities in adaptation to the special conditions of their existence. It is 
intended for the general reader, and primarily for the visitor to Switzerland 
who wishes to know something more than the mere names of the plants which 
he may come across. It includes the results of much recent botanical 
research into these matters, expressed in a non-technical manner, 


, 
BARKER’S. 
E. H. LACON WATSON’S NEW NOVEL. 6s. 
quite a delightful book.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 

“A novel of the season, and not of a season only, for it is a book that may 
be read more than once. The characters one and all have the breath of life...... 
a close the book with the feeling that you have met every one of them in real 
ife,’’—Referee, 


TALES OF THE TENEMENTS. 


MORE DARTMOOR STORIES BY EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 6s. 


“We do not remember any of Mr. Phillpotts’ works which gave us more 
pleasure.’’—Liverpool Post. 

“In these storiettes we find Mr. Phillpotts at his best.""—Sunday Times. 

“In them all the old skill of words and depth of vision of the author of 
‘Children of the Mist’ are again revealed; there is no loss of — or grip, 


and those who are wise will not miss this fascinating collection of stories." 
—Black and White, 


“Must rank among the best Mr. Phillpotts has so far given us."’"—Tatler, 


FORTUNE HUNTERS. 


THE 
SHORT STORIES BY VIOLET JACOB, 
Author of ‘‘Irresolute Catherine,’ ‘‘The Sheepstealers," &c. 6s. 


The book isa collection of stories. The scenes are laid in many different 
places. Four of these stories touch on the supernatural, but the first, from 
which the book takes its title, is a love-story with Venice for the background, 


** A real pleasure for novel readers 





SEPARATE STARS. 
A NOVEL BY MISS VIOLET A. PEARN. 6s. 


The story of one Joan Willoughby, a woman of genius who, being prevented 
from using her gift, endeavours to give it to the world through the medium of 
her child. She carries out her plan in spite of all opposition. Her wifehood 
and motherhood become subordinate to the one idea, which renders her blind 
even to love itself. When her son has received his training and is old enough 
to have a love-story of his own, the crisis comes. 


GRIT. 
A NOVEL BY GEORGE HANSBY RUSSELL, 
Author of “ Under the Sjambok,”’ ‘On Commando,” &c. 6s, 

A tale of adventure in the heart of that wild, untamed region lying between 
the great Limpopo river and the river of Inhambane, told by one whose 
experience of Africa goes back to the days of the Zulu War, in which he 
fought, and who knows the country thoroughly, and the bravery, staunch- 
ness, cunning, cruelty of the savage tribes inhabiting there, 





THE GATES. 
A NOVEL BY A NEW WRITER. 6s. 


This book is the study of a life, the portrait of a human being drawn from 
within with all the care that the most meticulous painter can bestow upon the 
reproduction of a human exterior. 


POEMS AND BALLADS. 


By HENRY DE VERE STACPOOLE, Author of “The 
Blue Lagoon,” “The Drums of War.” Fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





4 





Mr. HEINEMANN’S New Books, 
THE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
OF 


SPORT AND GAMES. 
A New and Enlarged Edition, profusely Dlustrated j 
and Black-and-White. In Fortnightly fete te thee 


Vol. I. (A to Cricket), with over 500 Illustrations, cloth, 
10s. 6d. net; half-bound, 12s. 6d. net. [ Thursday, 


MR. HUGH THOMSON’S NEW PICTURES, 
Shakespecre’s Comedy, 
THE 
MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White by 
HUGH THOMSON. 
Crown 4to, 15s. net. Also an Edition de Luxe. [Thursday, 


HEINRICH HEINE’S MEMOIRS. 
Edited by GUSTAV KARPELES. 
Translated by GILBERT CANNAN. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 12s. net, 


COMPLETION OF THE MEMOIRS OF 
THE DUCHESSE DE DINO, 


VOLS. II. and III. Demy 8vo, 10s. net each. 


The most important collection of French Memoirs which have beer 
published since *‘The Memoirs of Madame de Boigne.” 


A GASCON ROYALIST 
IN REVOLUTIONARY PARIS, 


By G. LENOTRE. Demy 8vo, 10s. net, 





THE ROMANCE OF 
TRISTRAM AND ISEULT. 


From the French of JOSEPH BEDIER. 


Illustrated in Colour and Decorated by MAURICE LALAU, 
1 vol. crown 4to, 15s. net. 


GREAT MASTERS OF 
LANDSCAPE PAINTING, 


From the French of EMILE MICHEL. 
Profusely Illustrated, imp. 8vo, 30s. net. 
A HISTORY OF 
JAPANESE COLOUR-PRINTS. 


By W. VON SEIDLITZ. 
Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-White, large cr. 4to, 25s. net 


THE NEW DOOLEY BOOK. 


MR. DOOLEY SAYS. 


By F. P. DUNNE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Six-Shilling Books by Notable Authors. 


MR. DE MORGAN'S NEW NOVEL. 
AN AFFAIR OF DISHONOUR. 


By WILLIAM DE MORGAN. 
By the Same Author, Cheaper Edition in 1 vol. of 


IT NEVER CAN HAPPEN AGAIN. 
JOHN CHRISTOPHER: 


Dawn and Morning. 


By ROMAIN ROLLAND. 








Translated by GILBERT CANNAN. _ [ Wednesday. 
MARTIN EDEN. 
By JACK LONDON. [3rd Imp. 


ANNA KEMPBURN. 
By MARGUERITE BRYANT, Author of “Christopher Hibbault.” 


A MOTLEY. 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. [2nd Imp, 
THE DOP DOCTOR. 
By RICHARD DEHAN. [7th Imp, 


A CORN OF WHEAT. 
By E. H. YOUNG. 


THE BOOK OF A BACHELOR. 
By. DUNCAN SCHWANN. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 4to, 15s. net. 





Now Ready. 


IOLANTHE 


AND OTHER OPERAS. 
By W. S. GILBERT. 


$2 Illustrations in Colour, Title-Page, and Covers 


By W. RUSSELL FLINT. 


This volume is uniform with the volume of “Savoy Operas” 
issued last year. In addition to such old favourites as 
“Jolanthe,” “The Mikado,” and “The Gondoliers,” it includes 
“Ruddigore,” an opera which, though less well known, is, in 
the opinion of many, the most delightful of the whole series. 
Of Mr. Russell Flint’s illustrations it is only necessary to say, in 
the words of the Athenwum, that “they are throughout in striking 
harmony with the spirit of the text.” 


With 


Write for Prospectus and Colour Plate. 





Now Ready. Royal 16mo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE CHAINED TITAN. 
A Poem of Yesterday and To-day. 


By W. G. HOLE, Author of “ Poems Lyrical and Dramatic,” 
“New Poems,” “Queen Elizabeth,” &c. 


This remarkable and powerful poem deals with some of the 
social problems of the present day. The “Chained Titan” is 
Prometheus still bound to the rock of Ignorance and Selfishness, 
and still waiting for the hi and that ehall teen rate ehim. 


Ready § 


LIFE OF BENVENUTO CELLINI 
A NEW AND COMPLETE TRANSLATION 
WITH INTRODUCTION AND NOTES 
By R. H. HOBART CUST, M.A. Oxon, 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 64 other Illustrations. 


etesties 28th. 2 vols. ial 8vo, 25s. net. 


This translation is absolutely complete and unexpurgated, and 
contains elaborate notes on the text, collating all the available 
information concerning the master. A list of the works of Cellini 
is given, and a full Bibliography has been added. 





BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY. 
Just Published. Small post S8vo, 5s, 


MORE’S UTOPIA. 


RALPH ROBINSON’S Translation; together with Roper’s Life 
of Sir Thomas More, and some of his Letters. Edited, with 
Notes, by GEORGE SAMPSON. With an Introduction and 
Bibliography by A. GUTHKELCH, M.A., and a Portrait. 

The Latin Text of the “Utopia,” reprinted from the first edition, 
is given as an oe ndix to this volume. 


DAIN TY POCKE T EDITIONS. 
Printed on thin paper, small imperial 


calf yapp, with gilt edges, 


HORACE: ODES. 


The Latin Text, with Conineron’s Verse Translation on 
opposite pages. 


HORACE: SATIRES AND EPISTLES. 


The Latin Text, with ConincTon’s Verse Translation. 


M, AURELIUS ANTONINUS. 

Grorce Lonw’s Translation. 
CALVERLEY’S VERSES, TRANSLA- 
TIONS AND FLY-LEAVES. 

BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF MUSICIANS. 


Pott 8vo, bound in cloth, with 8 Illustrations, 1s. net ; or in limp 
leather, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 2s, net. 


NEW VOLUME. NOW READY. 


SCHUBERT. By H. S. ANTCLIFFE. 


Full List 7’ this Series will be sent on eqythation, 








32mo, and bound in velvet 
2s. 6d. net each. 
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HOW TO CHOOSE A NOVEL 


A Selection from Messrs, Seanlay Paul's List 


BLACK AND WHITE says:— 

“The novels of Stanley Paul and Co. have a decided reliability as to 
interest. It seems to be the rule of this house that what I call readability 
should come first; literary merit is not absent by any means, but it is 
never allowed to dominate that primary quality of all novels—the power to 
interest and inform at the same time. tanley Paul novels seem to 
have made this quality a habit, and the two latest 


A WEEK AT THE SEA 
IN EXTENUATION. “OF SYBELLA 


URSULA A BECKETT 
both at 6s., have it in very gratifying quantities.” 


Other New Six-Shilling Novels now ready inclade: 


ANGELA ST. JOHN TREVOR 
This novel by a new writer deals with midnight swoonings, baccarat parties, 
Alpine soldiers, idyllic marriage, misunderstanding, attempted blackmail, and 
sisterly self-sacrifice, and, according to the Manchester Courier, is written quite 
effectively. 
The Birmingham Post says :—*‘‘ Angela’ is distinctly readable, with plenty of 
comic relief.’ 


THE DEAN’S DAUGHTER 


A story of life and love in and around a cathedral city. 


FEAR E. NESBIT 


Westminster Gazette says :—"' Miss Nesbit tells a story charmingly. She has 
powers of characte risation and a fluent sty 

Pall Mall Gazette.—* Full of ‘tender grace and worthy of this gifted and 
versatile writer,”’ 


THE FEET OF THE YEARS 
JOHN DALIGON HYDE 

This new novel by the author of “ Mrs. Maclean ”’ is being eagerly read in all 
parts of the country, and according to Black and White is “one of the most 
readable books of the season. ‘i 

The Academy says *In Mr. Hyde we get a writer quite as powerful as Zola,’ 

The Evening Standard says ‘Not only interesting but original Penelope 
lives passionately, vividly, and her individuality is perhaps strong enough to 
make the book in some respects a remarkable one.” 


THE AMAZING MUTES WARD MUIR 


A very amusing satirical novel of Lovely Lucerne. 
First review, Liverpool Courier.—“ Will be read with much interest. The 
book deals in a gently ironical vein with the cheap tripper problem, and con- 
tiins some glimpses into the inner mysteries of popular feminiue journalism.” 


CHARLES £. PEARCE 

The immediate and pronounced success of this author's first novel, “ Love 

Besieged,’’ has encouraged Mr. Pearce--long known as the prince of serial 

writers—to venture on a further effort. This novel, full of mystery and love, 
is in great demand, so place your order at once, 


LOVE AND BISSAKER 


Author of “ Quaker Robins.” 


HAROLD AVERY 


CECIL ADAIR 


WILFRID L. RANDELL 
[ Ready on Tuesday ment, 


An Important Volume, now ready at all Litverics and Box skeellers’, 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY MARQUISE 


Emitic du Chatelet and her Times. 
By FRANK HAMEL, 
Author of “ The Dauphines of France,” &c. Fully Illustrated, 168, net. 

The Scotsman,—‘‘ Mr. Hamel furnishes some vivid and striking details of 
the famous men and women of the time, and his descriptions of the cafés and 
the salons are lively and entertaining.”’ 

Daily Mail.—** A remarkable book.” 

Evening Standard,—*“ An entertaining book......not a mere bundle of scandal, 
but a conscientious account of a remarkable woman and a society abounding in 
strange contrasts. Mr. Hamel draws a sober, detailed picture of this world. 
He shows sympathy and understanding. The book is one to be read by those 
who would understand Voltaire’s life in a noble phase.” 

°° M aby exce llent reviews ap pearing daily. 


Two Important New Shilling Novels 
TOM GALLON | LEWIS WALLER 


AND 

The Scotsman says RAFAEL SABATINI 

The Referee says:—‘Mr. Lewis 
Waller is making a very marked suc- 
cess with Bardelys the Magnificent. 
£1,426 was taken for one week at the 
| Theatre Royal, Birmingham, and up to 
last night ned was similar business 


“THE MYSTERY OF 
ROGER BULLOCK 


which is an entirely new story from 
the pen of Mr, Tom Gallon, is quite as | at the Court, Liverpool.” 

good as the average six-shilling novel, | Bardelys the Magnificent is 
yet it is issued at one shilling. For } Rafael Sabatini’s dazzling story of the 
this smal! sum Mr. Gallon’s readers | Great Rebellion, and the many scenes 


are regaled with an exciting story of | of historic interest are sure to enthral 
mystery and crime the kind of | the most blasé reader. 
fiction in which Wilkie Collins was Sold everywhere at 1s. net. Read the 


it is admirab le. novel before the play reaches London. 


The Latest Additions to Stanley Paul's 
New “Clear Type” Sixpenny Novels 


TRAFFIC E. TEMPLE THURSTON 


John Bull says:—‘*The book deserves to be more widely known. It left me 
morose, pessimistic, exhilarated as though by a dangerous drug. There is no 
denying the intrinsic cleverness, the profound introspection, the craft and 
subtlety of the workmanship. It is something when a book compels you to live 
with it, toc ling to it, to forsake food and sleep for the pleasure of its company, 
Such a book is * Traffic.’ 


CORNELIUS MRS. 


This novel contains 254 pages of “‘ clear type ’’ for 6d. 
Daily Telegraph.—* In this novel Mrs. Henry De La Pasture has given us the 
best work she has yet produced. A capital novel, which will give unalloyed 
pleasure to many new readers. 


supreme 


HENRY DE LA PASTURE 





THE A.B.C. ABOUT COLLECTING Sir J. H. YOXALL, M.P. 


Profusely Mlustrated with numerous Line and 32 Half-tone Illustrations, in 
large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, Ss. net. 
*,° Catalogue post-free on application to 





STANLEY PAUL & CoO., Clifford's Inn, London 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW NOVELS 


Messrs. METHUEN will be glad to send a Prospectus of their Autumn Novels to any address. 


MR. INGLESIDE. By E. V. Lucas, Author of “Over 
Bemerton’s,”’ &c., &e. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

In this story, the scene of which is laid in London at the present moment, 
Mr. Lucas describes the life of a father and his two daughters in a Thames-side 
house—their friends, adventures, humours, and loves. Many odd characters 
wander in and out of the pages. 


THE DAY’S PLAY. By A.A. Mitne. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
The name of Milne may not yet have come into the ken of fie general reader, 
but the initials A. A. M. surely have, for it is thus that he has for some three 

‘years past signed his weekly fantasy in Punch, 
Author of 


CLAYHANGER. By Arvyotp Bewvert, 
“ The Old Wives’ Tale,’’ &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
novelists. There is no doubt about that...... 
terest created by the stery 


“Mr. Bennett is one of our 
When we read Bennett, apart from the mere acute in 
he has to tell, we are at once humbled and exatted by the revelation he forces 
upon us—hambled by the —- ~and miracle of human existence, exalted by 
the heavenly gift of vision which Titts us beyond human despairs. Like Edwin, 
at the close of the book we find ourselves ‘ braced to the exquisite burden of 
life.’ And that is the supreme achievement of literature.’’— ente Herald, 
“Tt is as long as ‘The Old Wives’ Tale,’ but it is twice as good....... In 
*Clayhanger’ Mr. Bennett has suddenly grown to full stature, and at no 
moment of the story does he lose touch with the warmth and glow of life....... 
Not life in vague outline, but the real, grotesque, pathetic, sordid, wistful, 
splendid, hideous, beautiful complexity of it.... .. There are few novels that take 
you so absolutely into the inner consciousness of a human being.'’—Star. 


SIR PULTENEY: a Fantasy. By E. D. Warp. 
Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 
“* Every one will soon be laughing at and discussing this little book.’’ 
—FEast Anglian Times, 
“ Full of humour and wit.”"—Edinburgh Evening News. 
* An agreeable preoccupation is that of guessing who the writer may be.” 
—Daily Graphic. 

“Tt will add to the gaiety of the nation.""—Morning Leader. 

“Sir Pulteney’s visitors, Sir Pulteney’s arguments, the tentative advances 
and the prompt retreats of the soul-wearied, are related with unfailing wit and 
invention.’’- ily Graphic. 

* One << the most delightful and incisive pieces of satire seen for many a 

y."'—Observer. 

* Full of fun and satire......by a laughing philosopher whose merriment has 
always so keen an edge.’’—Country Life. 

“The most amusing little book since ‘Wisdom While You Wait.’ ’’—Sphere. 


THE MISSING DELORA. By E. Puitures OppennerM. 
With 4 Illustrations in Colour by F. H. Townsenp. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“In ‘The Missing Delora’ the author is at his best.’’—Scotsman. 


THE WILD OLIVE. By the Author of “The Inner 
Shrine.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
This book is having a marvellous success in the United States und easily 
heads the list. 


THE LANTERN-BEARERS. By Mrs. A. Srpewrcr, 
Author of “‘ The Severins,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Tt is fall of the fruits of shrewd observation of human nature, and is high 
above the average in style, quality, and construction.’’—Scotsman. 

“ The little touches of German characterisation are excellent, and altogether 
the book is a pleasant and thoroughly readable novel.’’-—Daily Mail 

“The story, which is well told right up to its happy ending, gives Mrs. 
Alfred Sidgwick a good opportunity for some clever and attractive character 
studies.’’—Morning Post, 


ASTRAY IN ARCADY. By Mary E. Mayy, Author of 
‘The Patten Experiment.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
«A masterly picture of village life; it bears the impress of truth.” 
—Daily Graphic, 
* This is a real village with real people.”"—Observer. 
“Mrs. Mann paints so vivid a picture of country civilisation in decay that 
problems are bound to be raised in the reader's mind.”"—Daily News, 


THE CHARM. By Atice Perrry, Author of “Idolatry.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
_ “ We have not often read a work so firmly and so freshly executed.” 
—Morning Leader. 
“The great cleverness of this well-written book lies in the fact that the 
author enlists our sympathies with both the actors in the tragedy.” : 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Mrs. Perrin’s restrained, minutely-worked drawing is admirable, and no 
fess admirable in its breadth and vigour is her drawing of Teresa —_ 
—Times. 
“No one can read the first incisive chapter without knowing that he has 
pefore him work of a very unusual kind. The characters of the book are very 
cleverly etched, and Teresa's story is entirely absorbing.’’—Standard. 


WIND ALONG THE WASTE. By Mauve Anvestey, 
Author of “The Wine of Life,”’ &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“It is seldom that so dramatic a story is combined with so close a truth to 
life and so modern a setting '’—Observer. 

“To Maude Annesley belongs the credit of first producing a novel in which 
the Apache—now fast becoming legendary—is the hero. It must be said at 
once that the authoress has treated her subject with cleverness, and tact, and 
boldness withal, so that she has produced not only a thrilling but a striking 
novel.’’—Daily Mail, 


JEMMY ABERCRAW. By Bernarp Cares, Author of 
“A Jay of Italy.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Tt is agallant, stirring story, breathing the-true spigitof romance, and right 
well has the author done his work.’’—Palt MaUrGazette. : 

“Mr. Capes is at his most picturesque and original in this story. Miss Clare 
is a most vivid and charming hemoine.’’—Oulleok, 

“We recommend it heartily to~all who like spirited adventure and fine 
etyle.”’—Athenzum, 


A SPIRIT OF MIRTH. By Pecer Weatine, Author 
of “ Virginia Perfect.’’ Crown 8vo, 68. [Second Edition, 

“ An extremely fresh and attractive story of a joyous temperament pitched 
in an uncommon and entertaining key.’""—Morning Leader. 

“The chief character is a buoyant, hopeful, merry person, fit subject for a 
modern heroine.’’— Westminster Gazette. , ; 

“Here we have the charm of atmosphere, and character studies which are 
both conscientious ard convincing.’’—Daily Mail, 





NINE TO SIX-THIRTY. By W. Perr River, Auth 
wae, Coren Ore ee ts cations olan ition 
Oe ee 
“We dee are amusing and the situations diverti : oe ee 
Ore Re Oe ak we 
and finished ; in a word, most satisfying ‘as well as most ierteiee, Sf atnite 


ome . a a Morning Leade: 
“It is delightful from ning to end, Bar’ Y : 9: r. 
freshness and humour.” — ——— bara’s career is described with 


THE LITTLE COMPANY OF RUTH. 


HOLDSWORTH, Author of “ Joanna 





By Annie E 

Trail, Spinster.” Crown 8x0, 6s. : 

“ A tender and beautiful story, written with exquisite ae ayy " 
j —Pall jazette, 

“Its literary texture and colouring are delicate and detuten™ — 
Pe ‘ se : —Dundee Advertiser. 

“ Whimsical, idealistic, beautiful, a very delightful story.”’—Dail 

“‘A story so sweet and dainty, so pure and wholesome,’ -Daily Maire 


INTO THE NIGHT: a Story of New Orleans. By 
a eae GREENE, With 4 Illustrations by C. F, NEAGLE, 

Pe tetrad . 
Be LS 
mystery of which is well worked up to an absorbing climax."’—Times, ~ saa 


HARMEN POLS. By Maarten Maarrens, Author of 


“The Price of Lis Doris.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. Second E¢ 

“Tt is a novel that handles deeper themes than usual, and a =. 
power and dignity.’’—Scotsman. 

“A most fascinating story. The sweet young girl is another of Mr. Maartens’ 
triumphs in feminine portraiture.’’—Daily Mau. 

“It isa finely constructed and ably worked-out piece of work. We follow 
both the external plot and its emotional reactions with absorbed interest and 
strong sympathy. It is perhaps the author's strongest and most finished piece 
of work.’’—Morning Post. 

“The charm of the book is the picture of Harmen’s mother. Mr. Maarteng 
has never drawn a sweeter soul. The minor characters and the surroundings 
of Dutch farm-life are as faithfully and incisively drawn as ever.” —Country Life, 


THE HYENA OF KALLU. By Lovise Gerarp, Author 
of “The Golden Centipede.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. [Second Edition, 
“The Hyena of Kallu”’ touches on the colour problem in a most original 
manner. In Essel Lebrassa we have, perhaps, one of the most tragic figures 
that have passed through recent fiction. 
“One of the most fascinating and compelling stories of the year." 
—Liverpool Post. 
* Asa study of temperament and character as well as a story of adventure 
the book will be read with absorbing interest.’’—Scotsman, 
“The excitement of the story is abundantly maintained and the reader is 
kept awake and thrilled.’"—Morning Leader. 
“ A really exciting story.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


LAURISTONS. By Joun Oxennam, Author of “My 
Lady of Shadows,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s, [Second Edition. 

** A singularly readable and attractive novel.""—Morning Leader, 

** A well-knit story, graphic and human.”’—Daily Chronicle. 

* The story is made poe ty | interesting, and it is skilfully combined with 
the great political issues of the Napoleonic era.’’—Spectator. 

*‘ The plot is well conceived, the construction is admirable, and the style is 
careful, vivid, and descriptive as ever.’’— Westminster Gazette, 


ALISE OF ASTRA. By H. B. Marrrorr Warsoy, 
Author of ‘‘ A Midsummer Day’s Dream.”’ Crown 8vo, 6s. ape ce Edition, 
“Mr. Watson's dainty touch is admirably suited to this style of book.” 
' —Pall Mali Gazette. 
“The mystery, intrigue, and romance of this spiritedly told tale will 
fascinate to the end.’’—Glasgow News. 
“The author's style has a romantic flavour and a brisk action of its own 
which make the history absorbingly interesting and diverting.’’—Scotsman. 


THE LOST HALO. By Percy Wuire, Author of 
“‘The System,”’ ‘‘ Love and the Wise Men,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Second Edition, 
“The story, sure and intimate in its character drawing, is full of movement 
and humour, not without Mr. White's characteristic touch of irony, but 
possessing the quality of sympathy in larger measure than is usually to be 
found in his works.’’—Athenzum. 
“ There is humour in plenty in this thoroughly entertaining sen 
—Daily News. 
“Tt is a story of considerable originality and exceptionally clever characterisa- 
tion, and one of outstanding merit.’’—Iaverpool Post. 
** Delia is really excellent. Her charming vigour, her assurance, her worldly 
wisdom are set before us with delightful cynicism.’’—Manchester Guardian, 


KINSMEN’S CLAY. By Mary Crossie, Author of 
** Disciples.” Crown 8vo, 63. : 
‘English and Irish characters are admirably contrasted, and not a minor 
character but is set with a sure touch into the picture.” —Country Life. 
“‘A memorable story of Irish life. The friendship of the two girls is the 
noblest thing in the book.” — Manchester Guardian, 
* One of the most fascinating books we have read for a long time.” 
—Westminster Gazette. 
*« Distinctive enough to give the author an indisputable claim to attention, 
the book stands quite outside the ordinary current of modern fiction.” 


—Daily News. 
CROSS AND DAGGER: 


is kept closely 


the Crusade of 1212. By 
W. SCOTT DURRANT, M.A, With8 Illustrations by Anraur H. Buck- 
LAND. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE IMMORTAL CHARLATAN. By Rossa? E1107, 


Author of “‘ Act of God,” and other works. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE EXCEPTION. By Ourver Onrons, Author of 


** Little Devil Doubt.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


BABES IN THE WOOD. By B. M. Croxer, Author of 
“The Happy Valley.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. , 
The scene of this novel is laid in India, in the heart of the Central Provinces. 
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